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Shell guide to ARGYLL Poin Meroe We 


** There’s a white-bellied salmon in the rough grassy corry ” wrote Duncan Ban MacIntyre 
the Argyll poet (1724-1812), in one of his Gaelic poems — ‘‘ Coming from the sea of the wild 
raging waves ”; and he described how the Argyll streams “‘ dash and spirt and gush and 
swerve in blue-braided tresses ’’. Stream and Salmon (1), mountain and forest, island and sea 
and sea loch add up to this great county, of Red Deer (2) and Roe Deer (3), Wild Cat of the 
mountains (4), soaring Buzzard (5), wandering Gannet (6), Shags (7); of Grey Seals (8), and 
even Grampuses or Killer Whales off shore. 

Nature is accented more than in most counties, but man intervenes. If the Scotch Pine (9) is 
native, forests of foreign Spruce (10) are widely planted, and Rhododendrons flourish. Like 
Shag, Gannet or Seal, man as well is after fish in Argyll waters. The islands were chosen by 
Celtic monks for lonely meditation. One of them, St Columba, settled in the sixth century on 
Iona, where a thirteenth-century Cathedral (11) endures. 

Islands and interweaving of sea and land make coast steamers essential, whether for natives or 
the visitors after such sights as Fingal’s Cave, on the basaltic island of Staffa, six miles from 
Iona, which has inspired Turner among painters, Mendelssohn among composers and 
Wordsworth among poets. The sea lochs, which are highways, are commanded here and there 
by ancient castles, such as the castle of Eilean Stalker (12), in Loch Linnhe. 


The “* Shell Guide to Wild Life ”’, a monthly series depicting animals and plants in their natural surroundings, which 
gave so many people pleasure last year, is published in book form by Phoenix House Ltd. at 7s. 6d. The ‘* Shell Guide 
to Trees” and “* Shell Guide to Flowers of the Countryside ”’ are also available at 7s. 6d. each. On sale at bookshops 
and bookstalls. In U.S.A. from Transatlantic Art Inc., Hollywood by sea, Florida, $2.00. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF Ge The key to the Countryside 
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The London Charivari 


M* favourite paper The Manchester 
Guardian has now become The 
Guardian, and the time may be ripe for 
other titular changes. After canvassing 
opinion in this office I am able to put 
forward the following suggestions: 

The Sunday Times to be Thomson's 
Weekly. 

The Times to become Haley’s Comet. 

The Sketch to become The Mirror- 
Mirror. 

The Observer to become Black and 
White. 

The Spectator to become The New 
Statesman. 

The New Statesman to become The 
Old Stateswoman. 


Readers may care to suggest im- 
provements and additions. 


Bridal Suite 

Tue Rockefeller couple’s innocent 
pleasure in their officiating clergyman’s 
assurance from the altar that “to-day, 


millions of young people... are with 
you” must, I imagine, have lost some 
of its edge when they saw how many of 
them were in the newspaper business. 


Beauty is Truth, Huh? 

Wuat with Miss England refusing to 
leave Hollywood, Miss Seafood never 
eating fish and Miss San Francisco 


preferring to live in New York, organ- 
izers of beauty competitions have been 
having a tough time. They ought to get 
together and lynch the chap who started 
the rot by describing Miss World as out 
of this world. 


Head-on Collision 

“THE Baby Car Battle” was the head- 
line with which the Daily Express 
announced the arrival of the new small 
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Austins and Morrises. They were not, 
however, referring to the fact that they 
proposed to give away twelve of these 
babies while the Mail was only offering 
ten. 


T.H.I. on B.B.C. ? 
N New York, where the weather this 
summer has been even more swelter- 
ing than our own, the Weather Bureau 
supplements its information about the 
temperature with something called the 
Temperature-Humidity Index, which 
combines temperature and humidity in 
one figure. People begin to feel uncom- 
fortable at an index of about 70, and 
almost everyone is uncomfortable at 79. 
If the index is 80 at 3 p.m., department 
heads at Columbia University have the 
privilege of closing their offices at four. 
Originally the index was known as the 
“discomfort index,” but this was 
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Ike came, 
Tke saw, 
Tke concurred. 


unpopular with chambers of com- 
merce and tourist agencies. A high 
discomfort index, I should have thought, 
could easily have been restyled as a low 
comfort index, which would have met 
this objection; but probably the use of 
the title “T.H.I.” is better in the long 
run, as the average man knows neither 
what it means nor how the figure is 
obtained—though he has learnt enough 
to take a day off work when he hears 
that it is to be high. 


Something to Write Home About 

F school-leavers’ handwriting is 

illegible, a complaint often heard, 
these bad workmen can’t blame their 
tools, for among the models at. the 
Schools Equipment Exhibition in 
London last week was a special calli- 
graphic pencil for italic script upon 
which, it was stated, two hundred 
experts had been consulted. This 
certainly sounds like Reynolds’ pencil, 
“striking, resistless and grand” accord- 
ing to Goldsmith. Though I have never 
yet consulted two hundred experts 
without getting two hundred conflicting 
opinions, if I were looking for this 
number on this subject I should think 
of the Faber family who have been 
making pencils for two hundred years, 
first at Nuremberg and then all over the 


world, at one time cornering all the 
graphite in Eastern Siberia. In those 
days, of course, there wasn’t even a 
lead curtain. 


Bright Shiners 

INE women are climbing a Hima- 

layan peak; nine women are 
backing a new musical, The Quiz Kid. 
Nine has always been a significant 
number, from the nine gods by which 
Lars Porsena swore to the nine knots in 
black wool that make a charm for a 
sprained ankle, and it is natural enough 
that women invading traditional male 
fields should do so not merely in a team 
but in a team of three times three. 


-Backers in theatrical slang are “angels” 


and traditionally there are nine orders 
of angels. The last nine women who 
were found on top of a mountain were 
the Muses on Helicon. And women, as 
Rose Macaulay said, are News. 


Conscience Money 


HE other day the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer made one of his 
occasional appearances in the Personal 
Column—this time, of the Daily Tele- 
graph—to acknowledge receipt of £53 
conscience money. If his three-line 
entry was paid for at the strictly per- 
sonal rate of 10s. 6d. a line, the acknow- 
ledgment cost the taxpayer only 31s. 6d. ; 
if full rates were charged, the bill was 
£5 5s. You or I could have got the 
announcement into two lines with 
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comfort, but the Chancellor evidently 
regards abbreviations as unworthy of a 
Minister of the Crown. How, I wonder, 
would the Chancellor acknowledge an 
anonymous donation of, say, one guinea? 
Surely there is no statutory obligation 
to take space in a column normally 
devoted to the quaint needs of titled 
gentlemen, to say nothing of the dis- 
posal of false teeth and human hair. 
Would it not be sufficient if the Chan- 
cellor inserted a line in the London 
Gazette? Or is the whole idea of these 
acknowledgments to stir the consciences 
of other sinners? If that is so, let Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory approach a wider 
public by means of a two-column solus 
position on the front page. Who knows, 
he might really start something. 


Eastbourne on Tick 


a bees summer, if the scheme being 
prepared by the Eastbourne 
Hotels Association goes through, it will 
be possible to have an H.P. holiday 
there: one-third down and the balance 
over six months. “There’s nothing 
wrong with hire purchase, or deferred 
terms,” as the Mayor of Eastbourne has 
finely said, “for anything you want. 
Every young person I talk to tells me 
that the old idea of saving up for what 
you want is silly. They say ‘Why not 
have it first and enjoy it while you are 
paying for it?’” Well, there’s nothing 
like learning wisdom from the young— 
“Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at 
the helm.’ But a possible snag about 
an H.P. holiday is that you don’t enjoy 
it while you are paying for it; you go on 
paying for it long after the tan has faded, 
when even the memory of the Parade is 
faint and blurred. There is another 
tiresome circumstance. If it proves 
impossible to keep up the payments on 
a television set, the set can always be 
returned. But what is there left to offer 
one’s creditors at Eastbourne, in similar 
circumstances, by say the middle of 
November? Would the Mayor care to 
accept a bucket of shells or a set of 
holiday snaps? Probably not. 


Back View 


Amonc the novelties at the Earl’s Court 
radio exhibition are television sets that 
you hang like a picture. Prudent 
householders will hang them so that ~ 
they can be turned with their face to 
the wall when desirable. 
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HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
“‘ Hugh galloped, Jo galloped, we galloped all three.” 












A series of probes for proles. 


This week’s subject is .. . 


Church and State hs 


[From the Times-Herald Review of 
the Year, 31 December, 1984.] 


E may safely accept that, one 
\) \ day last summer, the ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY took 
the PRIME MINISTER’S arm in a paternal 
grip, led her to one side, and spoke from 
the heart. Call it personal advice from 
a spiritual to a secular leader, call it a 
meeting of like minds—it makes no 
difference. What matters is that pr. 
STOCKWOOD let DAME BARBARA know that, 
when relations between Church and 
State were strained so sorely as they had 
been in recent months, enough was 
enough. 

So it was that the Gracious Speech at 
the opening of Parliament contained 
the bare but momentous announcement: 
“My Ministers, having taken note of 
recent resolutions by the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York, ... will lay 
before both your Houses proposals for 
terminating the present system of 
Establishment of the Church of Eng- 
land.” Despite the subsequent assur- 
ance that there was no intention of 
severing the ancient links between 
Church and State, but that, in the fast 
approaching twenty-first century, these 
—and the essential freedom of religion 
itself—might better be secured by an 
arrangement on the Scottish model, it 
is clear that this session of Parliament 
will witness the most important change 
in the status of the Church for many 
centuries. 


As is often the case when historic 
changes occur, the immediate cause of 
this change was relatively trivial. The 
Church-State nexus survived with little 
strain the “great leap forward,” as the 
Socialists call it, of the 1970 election 
(one of whose incidental consequences 
was the fusion, under the editorship 
of SIR MICHAEL FOOT, now Minister of 
Atomic Energy, of The Times and 
another leading organ of moderate 
opinion). It had survived, too, the 
protracted and unedifying Parliamentary 
debates of the early ’60s, when Canon 
Law revision produced as much heat 
and as little light as Prayer-book revision 
had produced a generation earlier. Yet 
it is one of these Canons that has led to 
the impending revolution. 

Students of church affairs will recall 
the storm raised in the mid-1950s, on 
the extreme wing of the Evangelical or 
Low Church party, by the proposal to 
authorize the wearing of the chasuble 
and the other Eucharistic vestments. 
To Anglo-Catholics such a Canon 
would merely recognize existing practice 
and make explicit an intention of the 
1662 Ornaments Rubric: to Low 
Churchmen it was a token of the return 
to Canterbury of the SCARLET WOMAN 
herself. Honour was saved and peace 
restored by a soundly English com- 
promise: under the Canon as it left the 
Church Assembly, either the chasuble 
or the surplice could be worn. 

By 1963, when this Canon reached 
the Commons, Church Assembly meas- 
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ures had become so frequent and so 
complex that Parliament had taken 
powers—unwisely, as is now seen—to 
amend and not merely to approve or 
reject them. It was therefore open to 
a back-bencher Member, MR. EMRYS 
HUGHES—late at night, in a thin and 
ribald House—to carry an amendment 
requiring all clergymen, in the interests 
of unity, to wear both the Catholic 
chasuble (with alb, amice, girdle, stole 
and maniple) and the Evangelical sur- 
plice (with black scarf and Service 
medal ribbons). 

A furore followed. There were 
demonstrations in Cheltenham and a 
much-publicized March to MOWBRAY’S, 
in which several dozen Low Church 
clergymen, wearing Geneva gowns and 
conspicuous moustaches, converged on 
a west-end firm of ecclesiastical furn- 
ishers. (The rival Vigil at WIPPELL’s 
was shunned: “Bible churchmen do 
not keep vigils.’’) 

In time the trouble subsided. The 
PRIME MINISTER, then MR. GAITSKELL, 
made a conciliatory statement in the 
House, and was photographed eating 
raspberries-and-cream at Lambeth 
Palace. ‘The Convocations passed reso- 
lutions indicating their view that an 
interpretation of “both... and” as 
synonymous with “either... or” 
would be in accordance with the spirit of 
the Canons; and most of the parish 
clergy continued, as before, to dress 
exactly as they pleased. 

There were indeed a few literalists— 
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“Parliament priests” —who insisted, in 
a misguided sense of loyalty to what 
they understood the sovereignty of 
Parliament to mean, on obeying the 
Canon as redrafted by MR. HUGHES. 
Despite the ingenuity of the makers of 
synthetic fibres, they cut ungainly 
figures before their congregations— 
wearing, as they had to, some five or 
six layers of clothing. But their eccentric 
insistence on conformity would have 
passed as an insignificant aberration but 
for the circumstance that many of them 
held seaside incumbencies—and but 
for the most startling development of 
the past year or two, the change in the 
English climate. 

The building in the ’50s and ’60s, 
on every unfrequented stretch of Eng- 
lish coast, of large numbers of nuclear 
power-stations, resulted in one pheno- 
menon insufficiently foreseen, especially 
in land-locked estuaries: the discharge 
of billions of gallons of water from the 
cooling apparatus heated to boiling- 
point has had the effect of raising the 
mean temperature of the sea about our 
shores and so, as it were, of moving us 
from a temperate to a sub-tropical zone. 
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The quite sudden growth of palm-trees 
and bougainvillea by the Severn and 
the Blackwater, the midnight bathing- 
parties at Brighton this Christmas, the 
destruction by teredo worm of yachts at 
Cowes and Burnham-on-Crouch—these 
are symptoms of an apparently perman- 
ent marine heat-wave which has led 
also to acute physical discomfort for 
those rigorist clergy who wear all the 
statutory vestments, and to a demand by 
their spokesmen for a revision of the 
obnoxious Canon. 

It seems that, at a time of world crisis 
for Christianity, the prospect of another 
long wrangle about the trimmings of 
religion was too much for the ARCH- 
BISHOP and the PRIME MINISTER; it is to 
their credit that they have decided to cut 
whatever losses there may be—and it is 
by no means certain that, if the Scottish 
solution is adapted to English circum- 
stances, there may not turn out to be 
gains for both parties. 


* * * * * * 


OTHER EVENTS OF THE YEAR 


The demand of women for a higher 
status in the ministry led, at last, to the 
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. . . That’s right—we just wait around till everyone gets here.” 
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creation of a new order of archdeacon- 
esses. These may officiate at television 
services; in processions of witness they 
take precedence over the inferior male 
clergy; but their sacramental ministra- 
tions are confined to emergency baptism 
and anointing, and to “decently 
and discreetly” assisting a surrogate 
officiating at holy matrimony. 

No less clamant has been the demand 
of Youth for further recognition and 
fuller responsibility. Gratification at 
the setting-up in 1980 of the Church 
Children’s Councils has been marred by 
the episcopal ban on the discussion by 
these Councils of fundamental doctrine. 
The bishops argue that the Councillors 
are, by baptism, members of the Church 
and can discuss doctrine and influence 
policy through the normal constitu- 
tional channels—parochial church coun- 
cil, ruridecanal conference, and so on, 
right up to the Church Assembly. The 
Councillors retort that these channels 
become clogged and that the use of 
them results in an automatic majority 
for the bishops. 

Church music is in the melting-pot. 
The once-popular Cha-cha-cha Mass 














and SIR M. WILDE'S “ beat” Te Deum now 
seem as dated as Stainer or Vaughan 
Williams, but no compelling new genre 
has arisen to replace them; there are 
even signs, disturbing to doctrinaire in- 
novators, of a wider return to Gregorian. 
His editorship of the new edition of the 
English Hymnal has earned the veteran 
Poet Laureate some unkind rebukes 
from extremists of the poetic Left: 
SIR WYSTAN defended with dignity, 
simply for its popularity with genera- 
tions of confirmands, the inclusion of 
one of the best-loved hymns of his own 
middle period (“Sing first that green 
remote Cockagne ...’’). 

Little support was forthcoming for 
SIR IAN MIKARDO’s ill-timed protest 
against the Abbey interment of the 
EARL OF EBBW VALE. As LORD GAITSKELL 
said in a funeral tribute to his old 
comrade: “It may well be that con- 
scientious unbelief will be found, 
ultimately, to be the most profound 
mode of belief.” 

The wedding of the PRINCE OF WALES 
in Llandaff Cathedral was the first 
royal wedding conducted entirely in 
Welsh. His ROYAL HIGHNESS marked 
the event by presenting golden mon- 
strances to Llandaff Cathedral and to 
Westminster Abbey, where his wedding 
would have taken place but for the 











establishment of the Royal Federal 


Republic of Wales. 

The new Anglican procedure for 
beatification was first applied to the 
case of FATHER TREVOR HUDDLESTON, 
whose tragic martyrdom in the South 
African civil war is still vividly remem- 
bered. An image of the new Beatus 
has been set up in St. Paul’s where he 
preached when ARCHBISHOP COLLINS 
was a canon of the cathedral. 

The Reverend JOHN OSBORNE, former 
leader of the group known as the Prickly 
Perpetual Curates, was appointed Rural 
Dean of Chelsea. 





Other subjects in this series 
will include Russia, Industry, 
Space Travel, Entertainment, 
Domestic Politics, Africa, 
Population, Television, and the 
Press. 


Contributors will be: 


PETER BLACK 

WILLIAM CLARK 
DESMOND DONNELLY 
ELSPETH HUXLEY 

PAUL JOHNSON 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 
Professor A. C. B. LOVELL 
SIR HALFORD REDDISH 
SUSAN STRANGE 
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“From what I gather it appears that he unthinkingly punched his pillow.” 
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Pray Silence 


AY not the struggle naught 
S availeth. For years I have gone 
about grooming myself for star- 
dom as a voice crying in the wilderness 
or poor man’s Cassandra in a crusade 
against Noise. Then suddenly, these 
three news items appeared on one day: 
A Paris by-law required all dustbins 

to be soundless or equipped with a 

simple silencing mechanism. 

Players at the British Chess Federa- 
tion at York were warned to stop 
talking or face disqualification. 

The Chief Constable of Southend 
acted against noisy motorcycles. 

To find so many and such diverse 
people coming out into the open on 
your side is a superb morale-booster. 
They have, however belatedly, seen the 
gleam. But their vision cannot spring 
to life without unity. What are a few 
gently-kissing Parisian dustbin-lids, a 
score or so of mumchance Yorkshire 
pawn-pushers, a rally of kittenishly 
purring Essex motorcyclists to match 
against the satanic cataract of global 
noise? All milk-bottle clashers, café 
crockery-tray wheelers, shakers-up of 
boxes of loose two-inch screws; all 
garrulous bridge-players, train-infesting 
assassins of crossword puzzle solvers’ 
thoughts; all gear-grinders and horn- 
playing hooligans in traffic queues must 
be brought under the yoke. 

Here is a design for action: em- 
power mobile din squads to suppress, 
on the spot, any noise shown to 
have given more than three people 
the death-wish. Vigilantes must be 
careful to distinguish between functional 
and wanton noise. Piles have to be 
driven, jet aircraft to be flown, roads to 
be pneumatically drilled. These are the 
props of modern martyrdom and have 
made hair shirts and stakes redundant. 

But wherever one or two truck-drivers 
are gathered together in narrow turnings 
and an imitation Boanerges screams 
“Hold it!” at bayonet-drill volume, here 
let the saviours of silence step in, and 
let them close without mercy on the 
thumpers down of coal-scuttles, and 
the stertorously grunting sinkers into 
railway seats. As for portable radio sets, 
we shall fight them on the beaches, 
landing-grounds, fields, streets and hills, 
where they are often heard at full blast; 
we shall never surrender to them. 

— LESLIE MARSH 
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LECTRICITY has _ always 
E seemed, to the layman, the 

most inexplicable stuff. It is so 
readily available, yet so hard to use. 
Rub a sheet of glass with a silk hand- 
kerchief, and there it is; not very much 
of it, but enough to make little paper 
men stand on their heads. Pull a vest 
over your head, and there it is again, 
crackling and faintly blue. Clouds 
generate enormous quantities of it, 
without the aid of any elaborate machin- 
ery, and discharge it in the form of 
lightning with a potential of the order 
of 100 million volts. Tibetans get 
pretty well saturated with the stuff, 
simply by walking about in sheepskins 
in a rarefied atmosphere. Even in this 
country people are troubled by it in 
cars, and hang chains out at the back to 
get rid of the nuisance. 

There is clearly no shortage of 
electricity. Yet when we want to turn it 
to some useful purpose we seem to have 
to go to the most elaborate lengths to 
get hold of it. The simpler methods 
have presumably been tried and led 
nowhere. Glass rubbing with silk 
handkerchiefs has never, so far as I 
know, been practised on a commercial 
scale, though one would have thought it 
might have certain practical applica- 
tions, e.g. in the detection and collection 
; of litter. Man has made no effort to 
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tap thunder-clouds, or to link vest- 
pulling in some way with the national 
grid. He has preferred to assume that 
the only way to organize this ubiquitous 
elusive stream of electrons is to heat up 
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Electricity on the Run 


ELLIS 


enormous quantities of water and use 
the resulting steam to turn turbines. Or 
else to go and live by a waterfall. The 
basic principle has always been that 
something has to rotate at high speed 
before anything worthwhile in the way 
of current comes out at the far end. 
Splitting the atom has not so far made 
any difference to this principle. 

If man has been a little heavy-handed 
in his efforts to produce electricity, his 
attempts at storing it have been really 
contemptible. One would have thought 
that, in the hundred years and more that 
have passed since Faraday flourished, 
somebody might have hit on something 
lighter and more convenient than a 
battery for keeping this form of energy 
quiet till wanted. Nobody can say that 
electricity takes up much room. Yet for 
decades, submarines have been com- 
pelled to risk detection on the surface 
simply because all those banks of 
ponderous batteries could not retain 
more than a teacupful without constant 
recharging. Aeroplanes have for decades 
had to lumber about with tons of 
horribly inflammable fuel because of 
the failure of scientists to cram a work- 
able amount of current into a small, 
light container. I am not myself an 
authority on the properties of electricity, 
and I grant that there may be superficial 
difficulties to be overcome. But I take my 
stand on the simple proposition that if 
it is possible to store electricity at all 
there must be neater ways of doing it 
than immersing sheets of lead, coated 
with oxide, in dilute sulphuric acid. 
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There are, I believe, other and more 
indirect ways of storing electricity. 
I am told that at some hydro-electric 
power stations, when more current is 
being produced than the neighbours 
happen at that time to have a use for, 
they use the surplus to raise some of the 
water that has run downhill up to the 
top again, thus making it available for 
re-use when the boot (to employ non- 
technical language) is on the other leg. 
There is a certain primitive artlessness 
about this method of conserving power, 
a sort of simple Roman grandeur, that 
the storage battery lacks. But no one 
could call it the ultimate answer. 
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Into this scene of unbroken electrical 
ineptitude steps the gentle unobtrusive 
figure of Mr. Francis Bacon with his 
novum organum, in the form of the 
“hydrox cell.” This is an apparatus 
for producing, rather than storing, 
electricity, but it is none the less note- 
worthy for that. Nothing rotates. Mr. 
Bacon is a man who feels, has felt 
since 1932, that shovelling coke into a 
furnace is not the way to manufacture 
so clean and lively a commodity as 
electricity. His method, without going 
too deeply into the matter, is to feed 
oxygen and hydrogen under pressure 
to two electrodes in a cell and let the 
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“We're rather proud of Great-Uncle Bertram—a real man’s man.” 
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chemical combination of the two gases 
into water produce electrical energy. 
No turbines. No dynamos. Just the 
two gases, some pressure-regulating 
machinery, a little potassium hydroxide 
to give the electrodes that cosy 
“immersed” feeling—and out come 
the kilowatts; enough of them, already, 
to move a fork-lift truck about. 

Mr. Bacon believes the principle will 
be applicable to heavy haulage: to 
trains, to ships, to towing vehicles; but 
hardly to such light affairs as private 
cars. If he is right—and one can see 
that a supply of hydrogen might be an 
awkwardness in a bubble-car—all the 
more reason for him, now that he has 
done the difficult early work on the 
hydrox cell, to leave the routine de- 
velopment to others and turn his 
inventive genius to the problem of 
storage. A man who can produce 
electricity by the kilowatt without all 
those tons of coke and rotating turbines 
can surely find out how to store it 
without drenching great lumps of lead 
in sulphuric acid. 

Mr. Bacon must get down to this new 
task without delay, if only because of 
one sinister circumstance about the 
operation of his hydrox cell. The cell 
operates, I read, at a temperature of 
200 degrees centigrade ‘‘when the water 


formed from the gases is easily removed as 


steam” (my italics) Mr. Bacon is 
realist enough to see the danger there. 
As soon as his hydrox cell has been 
developed on a commercial scale it will 
inevitably, from time to time, turn out 
more kilowatts than its operators know 
what to do with. Unless the Bacon 
Storage Box is ready by then to drain 
off this surplus, some reactionary fool 
will hit on the idea of using the steam 
that pours out of the hydrox cell to 
raise water up to a height so that it can 
run down again and work dynamos at 
times when everybody has their electric 
cookers on. I am not very happy about 
the grammar of that, but its meaning, I 
hope, is clear enough. It means that we 
shall be back again in the Stone Age, 
electronwise. 


A 
w 


Sir Winston and Lady Churchill 
had lunch with the Prime 
Minister and Lady Dorothy Mac- 
millan at 10 Downing Street to-day. 

through ‘“‘gross negligence” 
Evening Argus 
Fire that secretary. 
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English Composition 


LL the mothers and fathers in my 
A wife’s social circle are real gone 
on parent-teacher associations. 
These self-righteous charlies spend half 
their time in straight-from-the-shoulder 
talks with the devoted teachers of their 
offspring, and their zeal provokes my 
wife to dig at me about going up to my 
daughter’s school. 

I don’t go up there very often because 
I’m afraid of teachers. It’s all traumatic, 
of course, like the rest of me. When I 
was a child, every time you went near a 
teacher’s desk, they hit you with some- 
thing. Just in case, a sort of defence- 
reflex. I don’t blame them, mind you— 
they had to be quick on the draw to see 
the day out at our school in the Old 
Kent Road—but it has rather ruined me 
for these parent-teacher shindigs. 

And, waiting my call for interview, I 
feel such a damned fool, sitting there in 
a kid’s desk fifteen sizes too small for 
me. The first time I went for a heart- 
to-heart at my daughter’s kindergarten, 





















































“Oh dear, I do hope Mr. Fraser isn’t going to fill Harrods with merchandise.” 


I got my knees jammed between the 
seat and the iron support and they had 
to get the caretaker with a crowbar to 
get-me out. 

But that’s all over now. After the 
beating I took about English Com- 
position at my last visit, I’m never 
going near her school again. 

She was eight when a fair degree of 
dissatisfaction was expressed in her 
report about English Composition. 

“It’s not good enough,” said my wife. 
“Why don’t you help her? We’ve got 
a hall-stand and half a wardrobe full of 
your unappreciated writings. You must 
have learnt something about English 
Composition, belting out that lot.” 

“She never believes anything I tell 
her,” I said. 

“T do so believe things you tell me,” 
said my daughter. “ When they’re true.” 

Everybody shouted around for a 
while and the upshot was that I agreed 
to advise on the subject. She brought 
me home her composition-book to 
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By PATRICK RYAN 


study. Now, I’m not criticising my 
daughter—I don’t want to lose a leg— 
but the main quality of those essays 
was monotony; they were more like 
catalogues than compositions. “My 
Holiday” opened with the fact that she 
went to the seaside and continued for 
three pages with a  blow-by-blow 
description of the first day’s menu at the 
hotel, starting with cornflakes and 
working in split-pea detail right down 
to the last crumb of biscuit and final 
sip of cocoa... And then we had tomato 
soup and after that chops with bread- 
crumbs all over them and baked potatoes 
and cauliflower with that white stuff on 
I hate it and then we had ice-cream with 
bits of cherries in... “A Walk in the 
Woods” amounted to four pages from 
the brochure of an illiterate nurseryman, 
and “A Visit to the Zoo” was a stock- 
taking for the head keeper. 

“No wonder Miss Chater doesn’t 
give you many marks,” I said. “You’re 
boring the poor girl to death. Most of 





the kids in the class are probably doing 
this straight up-and-down stuff. To 
get up with the leaders, you’ll have to 
introduce a few characters and a bit of 
action. You’ve got to catch Miss 
Chater’s interest from the very first 
line, and to do that you want to open 
every composition with a Bang!” 

She gets huffy about being given 
advice but agreed, in the end, that my 
technique should be tried at the next 
composition. ‘The subject set was “A 
Day at Sea.” 

“Now,” I said. ‘All your mates 
will be on the old catalogue-lark—the 
ship had four funnels and two masts 
and eighteen lifeboats. But we’re going 
to start right in the middle with a real 








bang and have Miss Chater biting her 
finger-nails from the word go.” 

“Start in the middle? How will 
anybody know what it’s all about?” 

“Start in the middle of the action— 
and then flash-back a bit to give the 
background... Like this... ‘A Day 
at Sea...’ ‘Help! Help!’ A voice 
rang out across the sea. ‘The ship is on 
fire. We're sinking!’ John and fFulie 
dashed up on deck. Black smoke was 
everywhere and yellow flames ran towards 
them... ‘That’s the bang; now, the 
background ... Their parents had taken 
them for a trip on the pleasure-steamer 
and now it was on fire... And you 
can carry on from there.” 

And she worked it out nicely, bags 
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of blood and action, particularly where 
Julie, eight years old, had to force her 
cowardly and invalid old father out 
through a porthole. It went down well 
with Miss Chater, too, and we scored 
seventeen out of twenty. 

I was, therefore, happier than usual 
when, a few weeks later, I went up for 
a parent-teacher evening. I watched 
enviously as all those adequate fathers 
cracked matey, educational jokes with 
Miss Chater, and made serious notes in 
little black books. When my turn came, 
she looked up at me. 

“Good evening, Mr. . Oh! It’s 
you. I’m glad you came. The head- 
mistress would like to see you.” 

My God! I thought, I’m going to 
get the cane. 

“TI have asked to see you,” said the 
headmistress, “because of a difficulty 
we are in about your daughter’s English 
Composition. First, I would like to 
refer back to the essay of a few weeks 
ago which Miss Chater and I have come 
to know—a little bitterly, I’m afraid— 
as the ‘Help! Help! The ship’s on 
fire’ story. We were quite pleased 
with the colourful writing, although not 
completely happy about the rather 
hackneyed, journalistic device of the 
opening. Your daughter has told me, 
with no little pride, that you taught her 
this style . . . this bang-opening, as she 
ee 

“T’m sorry. I didn’t mean... 

“Please don’t be alarmed. We are 
always happy to see a parent taking 
such interest. What is disturbing me, 
however, is the very strict interpretation 
your daughter is placing on your... 
ahem ... your teaching. I have before 
me some of her work since ‘A Day at 
Sea.’ I will read you the titles which 
were set and the opening lines of each 
essay... ‘A Day at the Farm’... 
‘Help! Help!’ A voice rang out across 
the fields, ‘The farm is on fire! We're 
sinking!’ Fohn and Fulie dashed out into 
the yard. Black smoke was everywhere and 


” 


yellow flames ran towards them...’ 


Then, ‘The Fairies Tea-party’ 
‘Help! Help!’ A voice rang out across 
the glen. ‘The Fairies Tea-party House 
is on fire! We're sinking!’ The fairies 
dashed out of their houses. Black smoke 
The dear child doesn’t seem to 
grasp the meaning of ‘sinking’ does she? 
... And now, ‘Our Gracious Queen’... 
‘Help! Help! A voice rang out. 
‘Buckingham Palace is on fire! We're 
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sinking.’ Queen Elizabeth ran out of her 
bedroom . . . There are three more 
compositions. You see the point?” 

“T only meant to show her the con- 
struction. I didn’t mean her to use the 
same words every time.” 

“No doubt. Which indicates perhaps 
that teaching eight-year-olds is best left 
to those who understand them? . . 
But your opening is now creeping into 
other subjects and Miss Chater is getting 
quite distraught about it. She never 
knows where it may turn up next. 
Here is a Scripture paper... ‘Help! 
Help!’ The voice of Moses rang out 
across the mountain. ‘The bush is on fire. 
We’re sinking.’ Your daughter has a 
fixation about your bang-opening and I 
really don’t know where it may end.” 

“T’m very sorry. I'll speak to her. 
I'll tell her not to use it any more.” 

“T’d be most grateful if you would 
do that. Neither Miss Chater nor I 
have been able to shake her reliance 
upon yourself as an authority on 
English Composition.” 

She waved me elegantly away and I 
sneaked out the back-door to avoid 
Miss Chater. 

I got my daughter trapped in a corner 
next day and told her the bang-opening 
was old-hat and a completely square 
method of writing these days. She 
wouldn’t agree to give it up, however, 
without compensation and a replace- 
ment style being provided. So, I had to 
raise her pocket-money by sixpence and 
am currently giving her instruction in 
the old Stream of Consciousness lark. 


Swans and Cows 


Y Nature’s whim (and she is wise, 
Though she has many whims) 
The swan is T-shaped when it flies 
And 2-shaped when it swims. 


Whereas, and on the other hand, 
One cannot but admit 
That cows are a-shaped when they 
stand 
And pie-shaped when they sit. 


Yet when it squats on land, bedam, 
The swan is pie-shaped too. 
Would cows be 2-shaped if they swam, 
And T-shaped if they flew? 
— R. P. LISTER 
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On Wings of Speech 


By MONICA FURLONG 


Inferiority Complex,” bold 

headlines shout at one from 
the walls of the Underground, and a 
delightfully eager face looks down from 
behind a bushy moustache, longing to 
cure one of these and a host of other ills. 
I do stammer, as it happens, though 
without blushing or feeling inferior, and 
with an hour to kill one evening at 
Victoria I decided to have a look at 
Mr. Wings and his free demonstration. 
His hand-out calls him the “Noted 
Psychologist and Originator of the 
famous ‘Wings Method’” and it said 
that he could give me Confidence, 
Assurance, and Personal Efficiency, as 
well as curing me (apart from the 
Underground trilogy) of Stage-fright, 
Shyness and Nervousness. I gathered 
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I could achieve all this either in a group 
or privately, that I could pay by 
instalments and that if I lived outside 
London I could do it by correspondence. 

In the torrid heat of the Caxton Hall 
there was a respectably large audience— 
a sprinkling of the middle-aged of both 
sexes, a lot of very young men, and 
scarcely any young women. (Stammer- 
ing women are, interestingly enough, 
as rare as the golden-eyed gazelle). I 
had expected to find everyone blushing 
and cowering under the chairs but they 
behaved merely with the usual brand of 
British embarrassment. 

Mr. Wings didn’t seem to mind the 
heat. He sprang into the room in a 
good, quiet suit and an elegant shirt. 
His moustache seemed redolent of 
retired English colonels but he spoke 





with a middle-European accent which 
confused one’s images. 

I have rarely been so impressed with 
a lecturer, nor known one whose effects 
were so similar to a shot of benzedrine. 
Listening to Mr. Wings is like going for 
a ride on a roller-coaster. To begin with 
one rides smoothly along bumping over 
a quaint metaphor or two, a misguided 
idiom, a sinister ‘Teuton joke. Suddenly 
the pace quickens. The riders are swung 
up to the heights of the Wings’ success 
story (twenty-six years lecturing in this 
country, hundreds of grateful patients) 
then plunged with a sickening thud 
into horrific allegory. Wings acts a 
story about a man who is afraid of 
ghosts (sufferers from functional dis- 
orders are similarly afraid of nothing. 
See?) At the point where the man sees 
the ghost Wings lets loose an appalling 
scream. Then his voice sinks to a low 
whisper and as we all take a firmer grip 
on our identities we begin again to 
whirl up towards the summit. Here we 
observe the glorious sun-blessed heights 
open to the man liberated by psy- 
chology; directorships, pots of money, 
herds of beautiful women, all within 
the grasp for a paltry eighteen quid 
(twenty by instalments). 

Then ouch! down again to the ab- 
symal depths of failure and loneliness, 
just because we did not make the wise 
investment while we had the chance. 





The trumpets of Paradise sound faintly 
in the distance. 

... For a moment when the train 
slowed down I waited for an acolyte to 
come round with the decision cards 
before I realized that I was on the wrong 
line for that. But no doubt about it 
Mr. Wings had been a splendid courier 
while he shouted, screamed, whispered, 
laughed, mimed, drew pictures, and 
gestured generously with his hands. I 
have never enjoyed such an emotional 
beanfeast. It was like a Nuremberg 
rally for stammerers. 

Ramon Wings’ supreme moment of 
triumph comes when he announces that 
he himself was once a stammerer. 
(Gasps of amazement from _ the 
audience.) “Of all the stammerers,” as 
he puts it, “I was the champion one.” 
Although, as he whimsically informs us, 
he was “born on the wrong side of the 
Channel” he enjoyed the same medical 
advantages as his English cousins. The 
family doctor, the ex-singing teacher, 
the speech therapist, the hypnotist, the 
psychiatrist, the quack—each had a go 
at him, without success. So, he says, he 
decided to cure himself by psychology— 
diversional psychology. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, you 
will never have heard that expression 
before. Why? Because I made it up 
myself.” 

He is not very explicit about what 
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this diversional psychology consists of 
—to find that out you have to stay for a 
private interview at the end. But, as it 
says on the posters, “former sufferers 
will address the audience.” 

Too right they will. No power on 
earth could have stopped them, as they 
leaped up one by one, filled with a 
bubbling eagerness to depict the vita 
nuova. “It hardly seems possible,” they 
would say, ‘that only last September 
I was sitting there just as you are 
tonight ...’’ Most of them, by a curious 
process of transference, seemed to have 
caught the master’s oratorical tricks— 
the busy hands, the sudden sprints 
round the platform, the hectoring 
manner, the habit of referring to 
stammering as “all that tripe.” They 
were very impressive. 

But did one, I wondered idly, have to 
be so noisy to get over stammering? 
And did one have to bounce about so 
much? And did one have to take one’s 
listeners quite so firmly by the lapels? 
If so, I doubt if I have the necessary 
stamina for it. But, unlike me, none of 
them stammered, so doubtless the 
explanation lies somewhere in the 
Caxton Hall, still freshly-wrapped in 
the leaves of mystery. 


““CavaLry OFFICER (25) wants suggestions 
for extraordinary job with prospects .. .” 
The Times 
How about the Infantry? 
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Final Chapter 


NSPECTOR HALL settled down 
I with a drink. “The point that 

first set me thinking,” he said, 
“was why Evans thought Martin and 
Hilda Drool were twins.” 

“He’d seen the birth certificates?” 
Desirée suggested. 

“You’ve forgotten they were burned 
in the first fire. No. In the shelf below 
the edition of Dante he was using for 
the code was a book on genetics. He 
had dipped into it and——” 

Hugh sat up with a jerk: “The 
bloodstains on the cathode-tube!” 

The Inspector nodded with a twinkle. 
“A little clever work with the micro- 
scope—remember he had been trained 
as an astronomer so he was used to 
working with lenses—and there he was. 
Of course, now we know he was wrong. 
He had misread the book.” 

Parkinson-Hope lent forward looking 
puzzled. ‘Why did he send the pan- 
technicon to the wrong address, then?” 

“By 4.5 he had discovered he was 
wrong about the Drools. He had to 
stop Leaf getting in touch with them 
and this was the only way he could do 
it. While I’m talking about Tuesday, 
by the way: the driver of the pantech- 
nicon, who didn’t seem important 
because he couldn’t have heard what 
happened at Arkbury, in fact was Tib 
Junket, though Evans took him in the 
bad light for Chang.” 

Canon Trigg laughed lightly. 

Hall continued, ‘‘ Where we all went 
wrong, except, oddly enough, for the 
little woman in the radio shop, was in 
not realizing that, while the library 
steps were visible from the sedan chair 
and the issuing-desk, the sedan chair 
was visible from the issuing-desk but 
not from the library steps.” 

“Was that how they knew Martin 
had been in the Gramophone Section 
at 2.13 but not that he had returned at 
4.53?” Desirée asked, the light shining 
on her hair. 

“No,” Hall said. “You remember 
the plan of the library and the time- 
table for Tuesday afternoon?” ‘They 
all nodded. “The man Leaf thought 
was Evans at 2.24 when he saw him 
outlined against the glass door in fact 
was Harvey.” 
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“T see,” said Hugh. 

“Where he was very clever was in 
making us all think that the postmark 
was forged,” Hall continued. “I don’t 
mind admitting that he had me baffled.” 

He pulled at his pipe ruefully. The 
light shone on Desirée’s hair. 

““What really happened at Arkbury?” 
Hugh asked. 

“That was a kind of windfall for 
Leaf,” the Inspector explained. “He 
had expected the people at the Marquess 
of Lorne would be worried about where 
Hilda had got to and he was all pre- 
pared with the story about Harvey and 
the radio shop. Then he found they 
had assumed all along that she was with 
Evans, so he used the story when he 
needed a quick explanation in the 
Library. I reckon the whole thing 
started, the germ was born, as you 
might say, when the plan for robbing 
the museum, which depended on 
Chang’s knack for faking palimpsests, 
was amalgamated with the other busi- 
ness and Chang had to learn to use a 
studded belt.” 

















“*] want your fastest model.” 


For a moment there was a silence. 
Then Hugh said slowly, “ You’ve made 


Parkinson-Hope threw another chunk 
of wood on the fire. The light shone on 
Desirée’s hair. 

The Inspector, in response to a 
signalled invitation, refilled his glass 
and looked round the room. “Any 
other questions?” 


everything fit together very nicely. 
Except for one thing. You said Leaf 
saw Harvey at 2.24. It was 2.33.” 

As the significance of Hugh’s remark 
sank in, Hall gave an animal scream and 
dived for the windows, only to find 
himself faced by Sergeant Kyle. 










What They Like to Read 


Canadians are most interested in reading about sex, food and God in that order, 
according to a series of readership surveys. 


HROUGH the must and the rotogravure amid alien readers, 
Steal to me softly, scent of my far-off Ontario! 
Come, dreams nostalgic of library reading in Windsor, 
Old tales of sex, of food and of God—in that order. 


Far from Canadian cultural trends see me journey, 

Reading aloof in cold trains till fond memories enter— 
Mem’ries of readership surveys in libraries cloistered: 

Peyton Place, Mrs. Beeton, The Bible—they come in that order. 


Swifter the years pass with sleep coming nightly more slowly, 
Till morning’s dim light sees the lamp in my chamber still burning, 
But languid, my eyes spurning stale tales of Stalags, 1 murmur; 
Lady Chatterley, oh, Bon Viveur, Bishop Sheen—in that order! 
— J. E. HINDER 
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SURE TO INTEREST HIM 


Hearty Fleet Street Hack (to colleague recovering from his se 


coronary thrombosis): ‘‘PERHAPS YoU WouLp Care To GLanc: 
A HAPPY EVENT MY DRAFT OF YOUR OpITUARY NOTICE; PRAY SUGGEST ANY AM 
F aaen 9 ae 7 ESE -2or wry rp? 
Newly-married Daughter (to proud but puzzled parent): ‘‘AND AS YOU MAY IMAGINE, MENT, I SHAN'T BE IN THE LEAST PUT OUT. . ; 
Dear Papa, IT WAS YET ANOTHER SURPRISE WHEN Doctor StuBBINS INFORMED ME THAT (Colleague has his third) 


THEY WERE 7TW/ys.” 
(Proud but puzzled parent wonders how he is to break the news to (grand) materfamilias !) 


O kill time during the recent print- 
ing stoppage we dug through the 
dust of one hundred and eighteen years 
in the basement of Punch Office and 
came up with some remarkable drawings. 
One look was enough to tell us that 
these woodcuts, rejected and despised, 
are the originals of a vogue in humour 
that has since enjoyed much success 
(if that is the word) in America—the 
so-called Sick Humour. The prototype 
of sick jokes is the one that goes “But 
apart from that, Mrs. Lincoln, how did 
you enjoy the play?” and one is. apt 
nowadays to hear an American comedian 
laughing that on his way to the theatre 
he saw a cripple with his crutch wedged 
in a drain. Well, well, well. 
Sick, sick, sick jokes have many 
apologists. Certain authorities maintain 
\ that they represent the malady of the 
moment, maladjustment in a world of 
H-bombs and Teddy boys and beatniks: 
others, that sick jokes are the humour 
of escape, of realism, of surrealism, of 
the future. We print these pictorial 
old-timers—to prove that there is 


° ‘ttle ” ww ; ot hi: hocrite , > Py rack > ’ 7 ~ _ 1D PLA 
nothing very new under the sun. Make Little Edwina (who is something of a hypocrite quietly): ‘I LEASE, Dear Mama, MAY I GO OUT AND PL! 

: ‘ ie NOW, FOR I CANNOT BEAR TO SEE ALGERNON BEING PUNISHED. 
the most of this selection: it is the last. 





‘ 





(But secretly she has unloosened the screws of the corner cupboard) 
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third) 


Angelina (to her beloved Edwin, as the ship's orchestra, in the saloon below, strikes up unexpectedly with “‘ NEARER, 
My Gop, to THEE’’): ‘‘Wuy, LISTEN, 


DARLING, THEY’RE PLAYING OUR TUNE!” 
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i at AN ENGLISH LESSON 

a —! A y . > : . ‘ 

‘ zy & Hi Governess (who never misses an opportunity to point a moral): ““AND PRAY 

ni ~~ ee . oc... 7 PT MIP 7. 7 TET, - - ‘ > " ‘An 2? MIss 

TT rene 1 n Att) pest DO NOT LET ME FIND YOU CONFUSING THE WORDS ‘CORPSE’ AND ‘copsé,’ Miss 
ON Ui £ by LS Mh hi =< EMILY, MERELY BECAUSE WE HAPPENED TO-DAY TO ENCOUNTER BOTH TOGETHER. 


A GOOD BUY (“ GOOD-BYE ”) 


Scene: The entrance to a famous teaching hospital, where 

the two undernourished gentlemen plan to put a proposition 
to the Dean of the Anatomy Faculty. 

1st U.G.: It’Lt BE No Go, I TELL You. 

JT AND PL 2nd U.G.: Ou, YUS, IT WILL. WHEN ’E BUYS DEAD 

BODIES IN ADVANCE ’E DON’T HAVE TO PAY OUT A COMMISSION 

10 THE SEXTON. (2nd U.G. cheers up considerably!) 





Die Wonder van Afrikaans 


HERE is always something new 
out of Africa, as some important 
person wrote a long time ago, in 
Latin I believe. They used Latin a lot 
in those days, though few people to-day 
seem to care for it. But he, of course, 
knew nothing of the new and wonderful 
thing we are celebrating at this time; 
a new language, the newest of all 
languages, and one which is sweeping 
all before it. The wonderful language 
of Afrikaans which is the language of 
“die volk,” of the descendants of Van 
Riebeeck and the Voortrekkers, of the 
master-race ordained by God to mould 
the destinies of South Africa. 

The radio informed us recently that 
it is the duty of the English in South 
Africa to play their small part in this 
splendid festival by speaking Afrikaans, 
however haltingly, all day on Friday. 
However stupid and ignorant a man 
may be he can at least say “ Dankie” 
instead of “'Thank you.” So Friday is 
to be D Day for die Engelse, said the 








Announcer; D for Dankie. He then 
mentioned a few more simple phrases, 
such as “'Totsiens” instead of “ Good- 
bye,” and “Hoe gaan dit?” instead of 
“How do you do?” After that, if his 
vocabulary is exhausted, the English- 
man had better keep silence, or walk 
along the road saying brightly ‘“‘ Hoe 
gaan dit?” to everyone he meets. Should 
someone ask him how goes it, he need 
only reply “Goed, dankie,”’ and on to 
the next encounter. 

But surely every Englishman in this 
glorious land can learn a few more 
words than that. Afrikaans words often 
resemble English ones. Koffee, tee, 
melk, brood en botter, and appel are all 
very easy, nie waar nie? (Not so?) But 
appel reminds me of one little snag. 
Never ask for ’n orange in Afrikaans 
for there is no such fruit. Remember 
that an orange is ’n lemoen and a lemon 
is *n suurlemoen. But don’t stop in the 
middle of that word or you will get ’n 
suur lemoen which is a sour orange, 





“I'd feel more of a glow if they’d stop calling him ‘Eek.’” 
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By IRENE MARTYN 


probably the last thing you want and 
very difficult to obtain without cutting 
a lot of oranges open and tasting them. 

In a paper I have been reading that 
the town of Welkom has held a two-day 
festival for “‘ die Wonder van Afrikaans,” 
and the foundation stone of their very 
first monument has been laid. This 
monument will be erected to com- 
memorate the Afrikaans language, and 
that shows what a wonderful language 
it is, when it has monuments built to it, 
just as if it were a great statesman like 
Paul Kruger or Dr. Malan. (No, not 
General Smuts. He became far too 
friendly with the enemy, i.e. the 
“verdomde Engelse,” i.e. the English.) 

Now let us make a great effort to 
learn some more Afrikaans. This is in 
theory a bi-lingual country, and the 
notices everywhere in both languages 
are very helpful. The traveller arrives 
at the railway station—die stasie. He 
sees that seats on the platform have 
“Blanke alleen” written on them, and 
realizes with pride and joy that he 
possesses that greatest of all blessings in 
South Africa, a beautiful white skin. 
In other words he is a European. Glan- 
cing at the usual little doors on the 
station he reads: “Gentlemen. Here.” 
No, that does not mean Gentlemen 
here, but Gentlemen, Gentlemen. A 
woman who had lived for two years in 
the Union said she did not realize that 
“Here” (pronounced Herer) meant 
Gentlemen until I told her. Stupidity or 
modesty? It is hard to say. “ Ladies. 
Dames.” on another door means natur- 
ally, Ladies, Ladies. You could now 
begin a speech very cleverly: “ Dames 
en here,” though it might be a little 
difficult to continue. The next door is 
a bit amusing, as on it is written “ Men. 
Mans.” It looks as if someone is saying 
“Have it your own way; use whichever 
plural you prefer.” But of course the 
Afrikaans is more sensible. No “goose, 
geese,” “mouse, mice” and “ox, oxen” 
in this wonderfully simple and direct 
language. What a paradise for children 
and teachers! 

Afrikaans often reminds me of my 
childhood in England. Doesn’t every 
child want to spell “cat” kat? In 
Afrikaans it is the right way to spell it. 
Doesn’t a child say “We was” and 
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They was”? Quite correct again. “Is” 
“was” and “sal” are used for all three 
persons, singular and plural, in Afri- 
kaans. Doesn’t he add emphasis to his 
needs by saying “I haven’t got no 
books, Miss”? Then the teacher, in her 
maddening way, tells him that he must 
have got some books, if he hasn’t got 
none. How utterly stupid! In Afri- 
kaans he hasn’t got no books, and the 
teacher hasn’t got no reason to correct 
him. Reading and spelling are phonetic, 
and there is only one present tense, one 
past, and one future. This is all very 
helpful to child and teacher, also to the 
verdomde Engelse who are teaching 
themselves the wonderful language of 
Afrikaans. 

But do not think it is altogether easy, 
or you may be disappointed. There are 
pitfalls for the unwary. For instance, 
an Afrikaans word may sound or look 
like an English one, yet have quite a 
different meaning. ‘“‘Bietjie” sounds 


like bickie, but means “‘little.”” “‘ Kyk,” 


“ They're out!” 


pronounced cake, means “‘look.’’ “Baie 
dankie” sounds like “buy a donkey” 
but it means “many thanks.” If you are 
very grateful you add another baie or 
two. ‘Baie, baie, baie dankie.” Did 
you ever hear about the old lady from 
Bloemfontein who came to London, 
gave the porter 3d. and said “Baie 
dankie”? He replied, rather un- 
graciously perhaps, ‘‘Can’t even buy a 
bloomin’ rabbit with that, ma’am.” 

Don’t be alarmed if you find some 
Afrikaans words are terribly long. I 
suppose Afrikaans is in many ways such 
a beautifully simple language that some 
really long words are necessary to 
impart dignity. Die verversingskamer- 
bestuurder only means the refreshment 
room manager; Bloedoortappingsdiens 
is the blood transfusion service; the 
chief regional health officer is die hoof- 
streekgesondheidsbeampte, and so on. 
These words look worse than they are 
and I doubt if they appear in the 
children’s reading books. 
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Perhaps the most useful word of all is 
the little word “man,” greatly beloved 
by all South Africans. It can be used in 
either language when addressing a man, 
woman or child, “Ja, man.” “Nee, 
man.” ‘“Hoor, man.” Of course you 
won’t use it if addressing a non- 
European, for whatever his age he 
remains a boy, or, possibly in official 
language, a male, e.g. “male non- 
European labourer.” “Kom hier, boy.” 
is a useful phrase to know. “My man” 
means my husband, and “my vrou” is 
my wife. 

Fifty years ago Afrikaans was known 
as “kitchen Dutch,” and many a child 
was severely punished for using it. But 
now things are very different. Die Taal 
has grown and developed, 5,000 new 
words have been added in the last few 
years. This is just my own modest 
little contribution, the contribution 
of an unworthy rooinek, to the 
wonder, the unspeakable wonder, of 
Afrikaans. 
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RED ART AND THE HIGH JUMP 


HE position of artists, writers 
and composers in the Soviet 
Union is by no means enviable. 
This is due to the fact that their work 
is constantly being interrupted by con- 
ducted troops of intellectual sightseers 
from the West, who come poking about 
asking loaded questions about Pasternak 
and wanting to hear someone hum the 
piece Shostakovitch once had to com- 
pose to celebrate a_ reafforestation 
project. 

“Some days we can hardly get a 
stroke of work done,” a sculptor called 
Mikhail Sorobni told me. “They 
come tramping into our studios with 
their notebooks and their pitying smiles, 
and we have to down tools and listen to 
all that stuff about freedom of expres- 
sion, and the unfettered genius of 
Mondrian, and the position of the 
artist in a civilized society, and. what 
Tolstoy would have said, and how art 
knows no barriers. It’s enough to 
make you cry.” 

Sorobni lives in what is variously 
known as the Chelsea, the Greenwich 
Village or the Left Bank area of Moscow 
—a collection of eight-storey blocks of 
flats specially provided for accredited 
practitioners of the arts, with studios 
and all artistic conveniences, a little 
way out of the centre of the city along 
Leningrad Chaussee. He assured me 
that the amount of official red tape he 
and his fellow-workers in art have to 
put up with in the colony is negligible. 


Written without the bias created 


by visiting the country 


There is no question, for instance, of 
clocking-in, and Sorobni himself told 
me of a novelist who at that time had 
not put pen to paper for three whole 
days. 

“In his weekly progress report to the 
Controller of Cultural Output he will 
explain that on Tuesday he was doing 
research at the Permanent All-Union 
Construction Exhibition at 74 Fruzen- 
skaya Embankment, checking up on the 
mechanism of a cement-mixer for his 
big scene in Chapter Ten; that on 
Wednesday he was working out a sub- 
plot in his head; and that on Thursday 
he just simply didn’t seem able to get 
started, somehow. No questions will be 
asked. His movements at the Con- 
struction Exhibition will of course be 
investigated, and he may possibly be 
required to produce an extra five 
thousand words next week to make up 
for that blank day on Thursday. 
Otherwise he will hear no more about 
it. Could you possibly wish for any 
less troublesome conditions of work?” 

Certainly, as I moved about this 
bohemian quarter I found no evidence 
of dissatisfaction. The only hint of real 
complaint I heard was from a poet, who 
objected to the system of payment. 
“We get fourteen roubles a line,” he 
said, ‘‘and since I have been detailed to 
write only sonnets, in iambic penta- 
meters, I often find it hard to make ends 
meet. Now Nicholas next door, who 
never puts more than three words in a 
line, and usually only one, manages to 
run a four-seater Moskvich and a ZIL 
with independent suspension. I some- 
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times think I’d have been better off as 
a monumental sculptor: at least they 
get danger money for all statues over 
nine feet high, and they are allowed to 
sell their chippings by the sack for 
gravel paths.” 

Accommodation in these blocks of 
artists’ flats is arranged so that there is 
no possibility of confusion. At each 
main entrance there is a notice-board, 
giving full details of the occupants and 
the nature of their work. Thus, outside 
one block I read: 


Floors 6, 7 and 8.—Painters of suspension 
and cantilever bridges, fire-stations, 
cranes, hydro-electric plants (by 
moonlight), sewage-farms, snow- 
ploughs (post-1953 pattern), coke- 
ovens and heavy machinery of all 
kinds except steam-shovels. 

Floors 4 and 5.—Painters of clothed 
female workers, smiling. Sculptors of 
Stalin (these apartments are to let). 
Sculptors of People’s Artist of the 
U.S:S.R. Ulanova. Satirical poets 
(Room 13—visiting hours 1.30 p.m. 
to 2 p.m.—no files, weapons, tobacco 
or newspapers to be brought in to the 
prisoners). Ode writers. 

Floor 3.—Canteen. Writers of novels 
with eight or more principal char- 
acters. Painters of steam-shovels and 
sunsets over collective farms, with or 
without figures in the foreground. 
Rewriters of history. Translators and 
adaptors of Western musical comedies 
prior to White Horse Inn. 

Floor 2.—Painters of wholly or partially 
unclothed female workers (visitors 
strictly forbidden). Chaperones’ 
waiting-room. Office of the MVD. 

Floor 1.—Créche. Recreation room. 
Painters of murals, processional 
banners and official notices.  Illus- 
trators of cultural cookery books. 
Documentary film makers (Uplift 
Section). Writers of popular songs. 

Ground Floor.—Assorted composers. 
Janitor’s office. Pravda \eader- 
writers nearing retirement age. 
Artists’ Materials Supply Store (all 
requisitions to be countersigned by 
the Ministry of Approved Sedentary 
Recreation). | Comical Cartoonists 
(Bloated Uncle Sam and Child- 
Eating John Bull Division). 


I passed several pleasant evenings 
among the inhabitants of this gay 
Quartier Latin, and learned a good deal 
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about their devil-may-care way of life. 
In one studio I attended a typical 
artists’ party. The men were dressed 
just as casually as artists the world over, 
in dark-brown or navy-blue serge suits, 
with brief-cases on their knees and 
handkerchiefs in their top pockets. 
Their shoes were of brown or black 
leather, and they frequently raised their 
voices in quite animated conversation 
over their cups of strong hot tea or 
domestic sherry. The ladies were 
chiefly artists’ models, and I need 
hardly tell you that a certain amount of 
winking went on, for we all know the 
abandoned atmosphere of the wie de 
Bohéme. Still, as far as that goes, honi 
soit qui mal y pense, I hope. One model, 
after a glass of vodka which some par- 
ticularly high-spirited playwright had 
given her, was actually on the point of 
taking off her hat and overcoat, but 
fortunately good sense prevailed, and the 
danger passed without embarrassment. 

“Oh, we are regular devils,” said my 
host, “‘make no mistake. I admit there 
have been petty restrictions, especially 
under Stalin; but we have emerged once 
again. Art cannot be fettered. ‘Take me. 
My last painting but one was of a female 
worker wearing only a pink chemise and 
bathing a practically naked two-year-old 
child. As I said at my trial, it was 
obviously very warm in the room—a 
tribute to the efficiency of Soviet 
central-heating. Socialist realism, you 
see. They saw my point at once, and I 
got off with a fine of a hundred roubles 
and the confiscation of the picture. 
Not the frame, of course. Oh, we are 
moving with the times, I can tell you. 
And you can see the results for yourself: 
we are a breezy, uninhibited crowd, 
caring not a fig for convention.” 

At half-past nine the lights, which 
were controlled by a master switch in 
the Janitor’s office, went out abruptly, 
and the party broke up. I felt that this 
was a pity, for we happened to be in the 
midst of a most rewarding discussion 
about the influence of Ethel M. Dell on 
decadent Western novelists of the mid- 
twentieth century, and a poetess had 
promised to follow this up with a 
dramatic reading from her latest work, 
Lines Addressed By a Mother to Her Son 
on the Occasion of His Being Decorated 
as an Honoured Costing Clerk Second 
Class With Bar. 

“Perhaps some other time,” she 
exclaimed quietly, as the guests filed out 





into the long, bare corridor and made 
their way to their respective cubicles. 

Sorobni took my arm. 

“T don’t want you to get the idea,” 
he said in an urgent whisper, “that we 
artists of the Soviet Union waste all our 
nights in riotous debauch and mere 
frivolous pleasure-seeking of the kind 
you have witnessed to-night. Far from 
it. If we did, how do you think we 
could possibly keep up with the Five- 
Year Plan for Cultural Expansion, 
under which we have already more 
than doubled our output of Edifying 
Post-Revolutionary Industrial-Romance 
Novels? No, my friend, you can take it 
from me that we stick as rigidly to the 
official schedule as any Western artists 
—possibly more so. As a result, the day 
is coming when we will outstrip you in 
this field as we have outstripped you in 
the fields of space-exploration and the 
manufacture of sal volatile. We will 




















outstrip you in James Barrie, in Dickens, 
in Whitman, in Upton Sinclair, in 
Shelley, and even in Steinbeck. We will 
outstrip you in Lolita.” 

“Steady on,” I said. 

I also found great activity in theatrical 
circles in Moscow and Leningrad. 
There are more than thirty theatres in 
Moscow alone, and while I was there a 
few of them were not showing either 
The Lower Depths or The Seagull. 1 
asked the reason for this. 

“The Russian public likes change,” a 
producer told me. “When a man has 
seen Uncle Vanya a hundred times, say 
by the age of thirty-five, he tends to 
look out for something fresh, and so, of 
course, we have to cater for this rest- 
lessness. For instance, at my theatre we 
have been presenting Anna Karenina 
and The Cherry Orchard on alternate 
weeks for the past eighteen years. Now 
we have put into rehearsal a production 
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of Caste, and it will be added to our 
repertoire as soon as possible. ‘There 
will be an outcry, naturally, from the 
diehards—but there must be progress. 
Russian youth has a right to learn some- 
thing about conditions in England 
to-day, and how better than through the 
work of your more realistic play- 
wrights?” | 

“How indeed?” I said. “And what 
about Gammer Gurton’s Needle? "That 
should open their eyes a bit.” 

The position of ballet dancers in the 
Soviet Union is unique. When a prima 
ballerina gets on a bus (it doesn’t happen 
often) the other passengers rise and take 
off their hats. If it happens to be a prima 
ballerina assoluta, they tear up their 
tickets and shower her as with rose 
petals. If it is Ulanova, the bus is 
removed from service at the end of the 
shift, appropriately labelled, and placed 
in a museum. A ballerina is allowed to 
go straight to the head of any queue, and 
she also has the right to hit people with 
her umbrella if they fail to curtsey. 
Ballet dancers in training (that is, 
approximately one-fifth of the popula- 
tion under the age of fourteen) are fed 


twice a day on honey, strawberry jam, 
the top of the milk, very thin slices of 
bread and butter, and a teaspoonful of 


vintage champagne. ‘They sleep in 
cotton-wool, and may with impunity 
make rude signs at any member of the 
Central Committee they chance to meet. 
They are not obliged to pay for anything. 
Their advice is often sought on matters 
of policy by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet. Until they have taken 
their final vows they are immolated in 
the Bolshoi Theatre, where they prac- 
tise Swan Lake night and day. If they 
show any signs of developing a technique 
more advanced than that current in 1910 
they are transferred to the nearest 
fruit-canning plant and deprived of 
their superannuation. The men are 
between six and seven feet tall. I could 
not find out for certain whether they 
get extra rations, but I strongly suspect 
it. They tend to throw the girls much 
higher than any choreographer could 
reasonably expect, and they are fond of 
boasting that they haven’t dropped one 
yet. 

Finally, I went into the question of 
sport, and although I found hard facts 
and statistics difficult to come by on 
account of the secrecy with which the 
Russians surround their activities in this 


direction, I learned enough to make me 
very fearful for the future. In the first 
place I found that spies are continually 
touring the country, snapping up three- 
year-old high-jumpers of promise, 
embryo pole-vaulters, natural born 
1,000-metres champions, infants with a 
strongly developed butterfly stroke, 
schoolboy light welterweights, or centre- 
forwards of genius frittering away their 
talents in obscure village teams for the 
fun of it. Such valuable citizens are 
spirited away in camouflaged trucks at 
dead of night, for distribution among the 
various Training Grounds. These are 
chiefly situated in inaccessible valleys in 
remote parts of the Union, heavily 
guarded and out of bounds to all but 
inspectors from the Ministry of Sports 
and Pastimes. I heard of baseball 
pitchers who are being secretly reared 
on the great plains of the Ukraine in 
preparation for the day when the 
Moscow Redshanks, having exercised 
their right to enter the World Series, 
humble the New York Giants into 
retiring from the game and switching to 
competitive backgammon. Cricketers 
are being coached behind closed doors 
in Kuibyshev and Ulanovsk, and already 
there are rumours of batting averages 
that would make an English Test 
captain shake in his pads. There is a 
well-drilled squad of Cossacks in 
Stavropol which is expected to be ready 
to provide jockeys capable of filling the 
first fourteen 
places in the 
Grand National 
by 1970, many of 
them riding bare- 
back and at least .:\ 
one hanging un- 
der the belly of 
his horse playing 
“The Song of the 
Volga Boatmen” 
on the concertina 
as he approaches 
Valentine’s Brook 
the second time 
round, In the 
wildest part of 
the Yakut 
A.S.S.R. I my- 
self managed to 
stumble by acci- 
dent into a Ten- 
nis Compound 
and what I saw 
was frightening. 
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There in a deep natural cave extending 
for three-quarters of a mile into the side 
of a mountain, hundreds of players of 
both sexes were grimly practising high 
forehand volleys by numbers. Electric 
lights were strung along the roof of the 
cave, and in small recesses first-aid 
workers wailted to attend to cases of 
exhaustion, hysterics, or blistered feet. 
The sounds of thudding tennis balls, 
the words of command, the grunts of 
exertion, the cracking of whips and the 
snapping of racket strings echoed from 
wall to wall in the most eerie fashion. 
A woman in Kiev, whose daughter had 
gone out to play with her bat and ball 
one evening a month before, and never 
come back, asked me piteously whether 
I had noticed a little girl there with 
red bloomers and a cast in one eye. 

“T’m afraid not,” I said. “But I’ve 
no doubt that’s where she’ll be, and I 
shouldn’t worry a bit. One of these 
days she’ll turn up at Wimbledon and 
beat the living daylights out of all those 
Australians, and you'll be the proudest 
mother in Russia.” 

“Tf I thought it would end there,” 
she said, “I might be able to sleep at 
nights. But sometimes I wonder: 
when we have outstripped everybody, 
what will remain for us to do?” 

“I’m very glad you asked that 
question,” I said. 

Next Week: 
The Bosom of the Family 
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On the Ever-ever 


HERE are still some people who 

regard hire purchase with distaste— 
even when it is described euphemistic- 
ally as consumer credit. Victorian 
principles of financial probity die hard, 
and among those dedicated to plain 
living and sometimes to high thinking 
. the rule “neither a lender nor a borrower 
be” has the authority of a command- 
ment. 

But times have changed. The 
ordinary wage-earner is no longer 
desperately afraid of unemployment 
and financial calamity. Cushioned from 
the worst hardship by compulsory 
national insurance and reasonably cer- 
tain of being gainfully employed, he is 
able to budget for expansion and to 
invest in the “consumer durables”— 
furniture, cars, electrical and general 
household goods—which he helps to 
make. Rigid opponents of H.P. main- 
tain that it is imprudent, even sinful, to 
enjoy what has not been paid for in full, 
and they urge people to save and 
accumulate the necessary capital before 
looking seriously into shop windows. 
Oddly enough they have never objected 
to hire purchase in the case of houses: 
it is all right apparently to have shelter 
on tick, not all right to go on the slate 
for a family car, a fridge, a TV set or 
chairs and tables. 

Obviously there are limits to the 
usefulness of consumer credit. It is one 
thing to buy an article with a life longer 
than the period of payment, quite 
another to consume now and pay later. 
In America, where the average personal 
H.P. debt is £90, credit facilities have 
opened up to a fantastic extent. Travel, 
holidays, flowers, wines, meals, funerals, 
clothes, hospital services . . . everything, 
it seems, can be acquired on easy terms. 
“And why not?” says the tearaway 
expansionist. “Why stop at consumer 
durables?” Well, one answer might be 
that in a country where the vast majority 
are debtors the vast majority have a 
vested interest in inflation, for it is 
always easier to pay back in depreciated 
currency. Then again, under conditions 


of widespread H.P., private monetary 
saving tends to be replaced by institu- 
tional saving and decisions on capital 
projects to be taken by the few rather 
than by the many. 

It does seem, however, that private 
enterprise—the Western-style _refine- 
ment of private enterprise—needs H.P. 
to help it maintain momentum. The 
one serious snag, as the Radcliffe report 
has pointed out, is that consumer credit 
does not respond as quickly as desirable 
to movements of Bank Rate, and makes 
therefore for increased rigidity in the 
economic structure. 

Comparing the British and American 
consumer credit figures, 6 per cent 
against 14°5 per cent of disposable 
personal incomes, the Board of Trade 
concludes that there is “considerable 
scope for a long-term expansion in this 
country.” And judging by the price of 
shares in the H.P. finance companies 
this is a view held by most investors. 


MARSH CRoSsing 
HALT 


Ancient Trackway for Sale 

A STRIP of jungle, varying in width 

from twenty to ferty yards, bisects 
the fastidiously groomed countryside 
of East Kent. Saplings, honeysuckle, 
dense thicket, and wild anemones grow 
along it in profusion, and up the centre, 
dodging the undergrowth as best it can, 
runs a carpet of mossy turf. It has the 
romantic aura of an ancient way, and 
one feels that its fame must have saved 
it from absorption into the sophisticated 
(agriculturally speaking) landscape. It 
is easy to imagine the smugglers’ ponies, 
their saddle-bags bulging, slinking pad- 
footed through the night. 

In fact the jungle dates back to the 
late 1940s, when the railway lines and 
sleepers were ripped up and carted 
away. It is an antiquity ahead of its 
time, a forerunner of the strips of 
Arcady which will stretch farther and 
farther into Britain as the railways 
recede—and even Sir Brian seems 
agreed that they must. After two years’ 
freedom from the hand of man each 
will be able to rival the most venerable 
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It has been estimated that a £1000 in- 
vestment in Bowmaker in 1952 would 
now be worth £22,500, in United 
Dominions Trust £6,300, and Mercantile 
Credit £9,600. These Companies, and 
others such as Wagon Finance, British 
Wagon and Astley Industrial are heavily 
tipped to make further giant strides. 

In the television market H.P. com- 
petes with the rental business, which 
has grown rapidly in recent years to the 
discomfiture of electrical dealers. Now 
Pye, the manufacturers, announce a 
revolutionary H.P. scheme for their sets. 
Purchasers will be allowed four years 
to pay the balance of a ten per cent 
deposit. Pye’s V200, a 17-inch model, 
has a cash price of £62 9s. 6d.: the H.P. 
terms (including full maintenance) at 
9s. 10d. a week consolidate to a sum of 
about £109. The advantages of renting 
are therefore cut very severely, and the 
chances are that Pye will be well 
rewarded for their enterprise. 

— BACK MARKET 


trackway honoured with Old English 
titles on the map. 

I understand that British Railways 
offer strips of ex-railway at bargain 
prices and will cut the cloth to any 
length the customer requires. But 
apart from showing his friends round 
on a Sunday afternoon, the average 
buyer finds it hard to think up uses for 
his property; for though wild straw- 
berries thrive on the layer of moss that 
covers the gravel, tame species are more 
pernickety. 

One man I know has bought an 
attractive piece of cutting as a nature 
reserve and has fenced it off impene- 
trably to enable animal and vegetable 
life to rampage unmolested. Another 
has bought an adjoining strip for the 
express purpose of preventing such 
rampaging. He has razed to the ground 
every stick and stalk which a rabbit 
could use as cover for an assault on his 
lettuces. These two men have not been 
seen together for some time. 

I somehow feel that the tracks could 
be turned to more ambitious uses than 
these. What finer setting for an opera 
than a cutting at sundown, with the 
prima donna emerging in splendour 
from the depths of a tunnel? Glynde- 
bourne will have to look to its laurels— 
and so too will the White City, Whips- 
nade, and Battersea Park—when my 
Railway Conversion Enterprises Com- 
pany really gets going. 

— GREGORY BLAXLAND 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 77—Brighter Soccer 


S a result of the fixture copyright decision, more money 
is available for the controllers of professional soccer. 
Competitors are asked to suggest how this should be spent 

to brighten or improve the game. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive a book token to the value of one guinea. 
Entries by first post on Friday, September 11, to Topsy Com- 
PETITION No..77, Punch, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 74 
(Take Over) 


The recent surge of take-over bids was the subject of this 
competition. Entrants were required to show the advantages 
of amalgamation between two dissimilar trading companies. 
Several started off in a promising vein but failed to develop 
the potentiality. ‘The holiday season was probably responsible 
' for a considerable number of attempts to associate female 
curves with diverse activities. 


DAVID G. EVANS 
6 DUNHEVED ROAD SOUTH 
THORNTON HEATH 
SURREY 


has probably suffered some uncomfortable bus journeys which 
have prompted this winning entry: 


Your Directors decided to acquire on your behalf a controlling 
interest in Figuro (Foundation Garments) Ltd. As you know, this 
well-established company have built up an excellent reputation and 
for years have been mainstays in the Battle of the Bulges. Apart from 
isolated instances of stubbornness, most £1 Ordinary Stockholders 
accepted our offer of 76/6d. The linkage of Figuro Ltd. to your own 
Transport Group should reveal several advantages. Your Directors 
have agreed to an experimental campaign year during which conduc- 
tresses on our Public Transport Vehicles will wear Figuro products 
as uniform. We anticipate revenue from this form of advertisement 
due both to increased corset sales and to extra passenger accommoda- 
tion once our corsets come into more general use. 


Runners-up were: 


You may ask “‘What have Amalgamated Cornplaster and Tweek 
Tweek Cornflakes Incorporated in common?” The answer of course 
is ‘‘ Not much.” But the tenacity and fixedness of purpose which has 
made Amal Cornplaster a name synonymous with penitence and with 
success will lift Tweek Tweek Cornflakes from a children’s breakfast 
toy to a healthgiving must for the millions. Additionally our superior 
glue will be used for sealing the lower portion of the cartons making 
it virtually impossible for them to be opened from the wrong end.— 
Wing Cdr. W. O. Davies, 14 Bangor Walk, H.Q. R.A.F., Germany, 
B.R.P.O.40 


Boys, during the early days of Boston Meats, our founder said to 
me ‘‘Son, always think big!”’ I certainly took his advice. That’s why 
Boston Meat sells more beef to-day than anybody else in the union. 
But now is the time to think scientific too. See how this can be 
applied to our proposed merger with Allied Pharmaceuticals. 
Experts are saying that the world’s population is growing so fast that 
eventually pastoral land will become non-existent. I don’t have to tell 
you what this means to Boston Meats. What, then, lies in the future 
for us? Why, synthetic food-pills! You see where Allied Pharmaceu- 
ticals comes in? We’ve just got to be ready for that space-squeeze !— 
3. McLaren-Donachie, Bod-Erw, Cynwyd, Couren, N. Wales 


To fight the increasing criminal raids on British Bank Ltd. branches 
a take-over bid has been made for FRANKIE STEELE ENTERPRISES LTD. 
This company owns and is controlled by Mr. Frankie Steele, a 
phenomenal recording personality. If our bid is successful his Top 
‘Ten recordings would replace existing alarm bell installations in every 
bank. Once having set off the mechanism raiders would stand hypno- 
tised, twitching with suppressed emotion, until the police arrived 


and switched off. His agents claim that Mr. Steele’s rendering of 
‘““You’ve got to get it back to the bank, Frank,” will fill the toughest 
criminal with remorse. We intend fighting the enemy on their own 
— J. Morley, Tanglewood, 113 The Ridgeway, Cuffley, 

erts 


.. on the basis of three Crustless Bread for seventeen Happy 
Office (1948) Ltd. ordinary shares. Ever since the occasion when your 
company was fined fifteen guineas, with five pounds costs, for offering 
for sale a bun containing a steel paper-clip it has been apparent to 
your directors that the risk of such a recurrence could only be elimin- 
ated by the exclusive use of edible paper-clips. The only firm on this 
side of the Atlantic possessing the equipment, experience and patent 
rights for the manufacture of the ‘‘ Weldijest”’ 0 tig is ey #4 
Office (1948) Ltd., and your directors accordingly ...—D. M. 
Ramsay, The Woodlands, Navenby, Lincoln, Lincs 


‘‘Corporal Ernest Minshaw, one of six drivers trained to tow 
H-bombs round the country, had_ his licence restored by 
Rotherham magistrates yesterday . . .”—News Chronicle 


Hear that, Khrushchev? 





Bentley’s Gallery 


f——_6 
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E. M. Forster, Hon. LL.D. 
Dr. E. M. Forster, 
Might have gone to Gloucester 
Had not Fortune taken it into its head 
To direct him to Abinger instead. 





Love’s Labour’s 
Lost 


i beauty is in the eye of the beholder 
I should have stuck to Granby for 
all I was worth. True, when he said I 
was lovely he had a slightly dotty look, 
but I think the dottiness was no more 
than skin deep. Anyway, if he was 
ready to believe that I had the kind of 
face that launched a thousand ships, 
who was I to keep away from the seaside, 
if you know what I mean. 

After all the gin-slinging, the rock ’n’ 
roll and the midnight get-togethers, it 
was rather bliss to shed my role of 
taxi hogger and to stroll away the 
lengthening evenings listening to 
Granby’s gentle prattle about ox-eye 
daisies, cowslips and bullfinches. And 
my leg muscles grew perceptibly bulkier 
as, night after night, we covered park 
after park at a steady, swinging stride. 

Kensington, St. James’s, Holland, 
Hyde, and Green were child’s play. 
Soon we would be swallowing up Tufnell, 
Highams and Gidea, and still be left 
with plenty of free ground to break at 
week-ends. After all, as Granby rightly 
put it, the world was our oyster, and 
only God could make a tree. 





FOR 
WOMEN 


Our guileless love affair trod its 
primrose path through the spring, and 
by the early summer I was a different 
woman. The wind and the rain did 
miracles for my complexion, which was 
now strictly as nature planned it. So 
were my uncut, unpermed, unset 
tresses, which easily outclassed the 
tangles of Neaera’s hair. 
swore he loved me for myself alone, 
which must have been true, for I was 
an unpainted lily if ever there was one. 

Toughening me up was only part of 
the treatment. He soon discovered 
there were great yawning gaps in my 
education, and to remedy the deficiencies 
we joined a lot of local things, like 
Discussion Groups, Glee Singers, and 
Early English Poetry Readings. With 
an effort I could stay in key for a verse 
or two, but I could never recite: 


Icham for Wowyng al for-wake, 
Wery so water in wore 


without laughing myself into hiccups, 
which drove Granby into a cold silence 
which often lasted a week. 

I think my birthday was the turning 
point in our blameless association. I 
was down in the mouth anyway, what 
with the blisters on my heels and my 
sore throat from singing too many glees ; 
but my drab collection of birthday 
presents was more than I could bear. 

I could hardly blame the family, for 
they had sent me what I asked them for, 
but the sight of the serviceable woollen 
gloves, the green knitted ankle socks 
and the book of Homely Recipes for 
Housewives plunged me into a bottom- 
less depression. And when Granby’s 
gift turned out to be a padded tea cosy 
with a note saying he would call for me 
at half-past eight I gave up and 
dissolved into tears of abject self-pity. 
A fine sort of anniversary mine was. 

At seven o’clock Jane rang. 
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“Good,” she said. ‘“‘You’re home. 
We'll be there in half an hour.” 

“Who’s we?” I asked, hardly caring, 
but the line was dead. 

I idled away the half hour by trying 
on Granby’s tea cosy, first at one angle 
and then another. Actually, it quite 
suited my rough, red face and my 
sheep-dog hair-do, so I kept it on and 
answered the door to Jane in it. She 
gave me one startled glance and then 
hustled me back into my room, several 
others charging in behind her. 

“You'll have to get out of that 
peasant rig,” she said. “The boys will 
be here any moment. They only 
stopped to collect the beer. We're 
giving you a party.” 

I tore off my hair shirt and sub- 
stituted the first thing- I could find, 
which was a crumpled, halter-necked 
sun-top. I doused my hair with water 
and combed it into some sort of shape 
and smeared on some lipstick. 

“That’s more like it,” said Jane. 
“| thought you might be past rescuing.” 

A strange wailing noise came through 
the open window and for a moment I 
thought I was back with my Glee 
Singers, but it was only the boys with 
the beer, singing “Happy Birthday to 
You” in the basement area. Hysterically, 
I let them in and the party was on. 

A lot of drinks later, through the 
awful din, I heard the faint buzz of the 
doorbell. I could hardly have any more 
friends; the room was packed with them 
already, but I squeezed through the 
crush to the passage and when I opened 
the door, there stood Granby. 

He eyed me up and down with horror 
written all over his face, and then he 
turned in his tracks without uttering a 
word, and left me standing there, gaping 
after him. I knew I no longer resembled 
his unpainted lily, but I hadn’t thought 
it was as bad as that until I caught 
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sight of myself. ‘There I stood, my 


halter-necked sun-top dragged side- 
ways across my chest, one half of me 
exposed like a bedraggled Bacchante, 
and I was still wearing the tea cosy on 
my head. 

Thoughtfully I restored myself to 


comparative decency, and went back to 
the party. Jane advanced on me with 
an inquiring look. 

“It was Granby,” I said. 

“What was?” she said. 

She was quite right, of course. That 
was all there was to it. 

— DIANA PETRY 


School Outfitter 


VER since you first read your 

E boy’s new school’s clothes list 

and followed the asterisks round 

to the back page the school outfitter has 

been waiting for you. Here it is now, 

on either the hottest or the wettest day 
of the summer holidays. 

Like all school outfitters. it is very 
high-class. There is a lot of restrained 
carpet, and at every turn of the stairs a 
riding-hat surmounting crossed yellow 
string gloves, or a girl’s belted overcoat 
that will throw your boy’s sister into an 
inexplicable fit of yearning. (She, by 
the way, is the only one actively enjoying 
this outing. Your son already wears that 
contracted, slightly tortoiseish look 
common to all men about to experience 
new clothes.) 

As for you, what you’re wearing is 
your Classy Parent disguise, which 
goes well with the coat-of-arms round 
the walls and with the woman you are 
sure you ought to be in front of in the 
assistant-queue—but isn’t it the very 
same Classy Parent disguise you'd 
planned to wear for the school train 
send-off, and have you thought that 
this woman will probably be standing 
next to you on the platform and thinking 
you’ve only got one hat? 

You have only got one hat. Oh well. 
Won't it be jolly when your boy knows 
this woman’s boy and can scowl at him 
instead of smiling nervously? 

There now, another woman you’d 
swear wasn’t there has moved in. ‘These 
parents are a nippy lot and if you want 
to stop your children lying on the floor 
you'll have to shout. The atmosphere 
of this place must be powerful; did you 
notice how the Parent Disguise has 
even got into your voice? 

Golly, it’s your turn. Give the 
assistant a well-nigh regal smile and 
unfold your clothes list. Oh, I’m sorry, 
it’s a dog-show programme, is it? Now 
you realize, as he obligingly leafs 


through his file for a spare copy, why 
the poor man’s hair sticks up so wildly. 
Another reason could be that he has 
to keep working out how much bigger 
a right-sized blazer needs to be than the 
actual boy. But no, he has this process 
taped. Just right, madam, he cries 
utterly convincingly as he enfolds your 
son in a_ hip-length, finger-length 
cylinder of bottle-green barathea. A 
size smaller and he’d be out of it in a 
term, wouldn’t he old chap with all that 
good food they give you not like in his 
day. Your boy thaws into a shrugging 
smile, which is pretty noble considering 
he has a raincoat with detachable lining 
on as well now, and a cap that shows you 
dazzlingly how his hair wants cutting. 
Through the merry badinage, helped 
by your daughter having put on two 
games sweaters and the scarf (optional), 
you see the face of the woman next 











behind you. You don’t know yet that 
she’s the great L. Peabody’s mother 
but you do know you’d better hurry. 
Shorts, games shorts, assorted shirts and 
socks and the piles of vests and pants 
and pyjamas and handkerchiefs that the 
assistant is slapping down right and left 
now you and he have fixed the account 
formalities—this is the easy way to 
shop! This is wealth! This is power! 

But now, quite suddenly and nothing 
to do with L. Peabody’s mother (who is 
behaving jolly well really, sitting there 
reading the paper and asking her son 
not to kick her feet), you go into a 
typical account customer’s wobble. 
Are those absolutely the cheapest 
handkerchiefs? This dressing-gown— 
it’s fine but you aren’t sure. Shoes, 
Yes, well those are the right kind but 
perhaps... Perhaps you'll all go and 
have lunch and come back. 

And that is how, glowing with 
shepherd’s pie, you buy a smashing 
leather-cornered linen-lined trunk the 
interior tray of which you will be using 
to ripen next year’s tomatoes in after 
your son has complained bitterly that 
Gudgeon-Smith is rich and his trunk is 
an old hamper with rope round. But 
never mind. It’s a good end to a day 
that will go down in family shopping 
history as when you spent six hours 
buying ninety-five things counting shoes 
separately. — ANGELA MILNE 


“I’m afraid my stomach was bigger than my eyes.” 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Prejudice Pretending to be 
History 


Nehru: A Political Biography. Michael 
Brecher. O.U.P., 42/- 


F all the major figures on the 
) international political stage to- 
day Jawaharlal Nehru is one 
of the most puzzling—at times one of 
the most exasperating. By inheritance 
he is a Kashmiri Brahmin. Intellectu- 
ally he is a product of late nineteenth- 
century English liberal materialism. He 
has long been the idol of the New 
Statesman because he appears to have 
transplanted the whole ideology of 
Great Turnstile to Delhi. Spiritually 
he is a bundle of contrasts. A less 
suitable subject for biographical em- 
balming in the transatlantic manner 
it is difficult to imagine. 
This however is the treatment which 
he has been accorded by the relentless 
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Dr. Michael Brecher, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at McGill 
University. Dr. Brecher is not the first 
of Nehru’s biographers; Mr. Frank 
Moraes, the Editor of The Times of 
India, wrote in 1956 a racy, biased, 
bitterly anti-British and very readable 
life: Nehru has written much about 
himself, and there is a whole tribe of 
Indian hagiologists. As source material 
for the historian, and as reading matter 
for the layman, all these are better value 
than Dr. Brecher’s formidable tome. 
There is a daunting flatness not only 
about Dr. Brecher’s style but about his 
outlook and his understanding. Con- 
ventionally and unimaginatively “anti- 
imperialist,” he appears to have a very 
imperfect comprehension of what the 
British were about in India in the 
last thirty years of the Raj. He is 
scholarly and painstaking, but naive 
and uncritical. 

He offers intensely prejudiced judg- 
ments as if they were objective—not, I 
am sure, with any intention of deceiving 
the reader but simply because it has 
never occurred to him that there might 
be another point of view, a radically 
different interpretation of the same set 
of facts. His own standpoint is that of 
Left-wing orthodoxy; and all his pon- 
derous processes of “original research” 
have not led him to deviate in the 
slightest. I prefer hagiology candid and 
unashamed and not dressed up as 
history. 

Dr. Brecher devotes—quite properly 
—a great deal of space to the happenings 
of the years 1945-47, from the end of 
the Second World War to the transfer 
of power. One of his chief published 
sources for this period is Sir Francis 
Tuker’s absorbing and monumental 
book, While Memory Serves; but he 
quite inaccurately describes Tuker as 
“G.O.C. in eastern India” at a time 
when this gallant and distinguished 
officer was commanding the famous 4th 
Indian Division in the Middle East. 
He also says that Tuker’s opinions of 
the so-called “Indian National Army” 
were “a representative British view” 
certainly not. The authoritative British 
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view was that of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Claude Auchinleck. 

Three senior officers of the “I.N.A.” 
were tried by court-martial in Delhi at 
the end of 1945. Dr. Brecher gives 
them quite wrongly the ranks they 
assumed in the “I.N.A.” and states 
inaccurately the charges on which they 
were arraigned. 

Two of his other main sources—both 
very well known to any student of this 
period—are a book by Lord Mount- 
batten’s Press Attaché, Mr. Alan Camp- 
bell-Johnson, ‘called Mission With 
Mountbatten, and Mr. V. P. Menon’s 
The Transfer of Power in India. Valu- 
able as these are they have to be 
regarded with a discretion of which, 
frankly, Dr. Brecher gives no sign. He 
has swallowed, hook, line and sinker, 
Mr. Menon’s account of his own part 
(as an I.C.S. officer) in the acceptance 
of the formula of Dominion status by 
the Congress Party in May 1947. And 
his treatment of an episode of cardinal 
importance—the prevention of war 
between India and Pakistan over the 
Kashmir dispute—is even more super- 
ficial and evasive than Mr. Campbell- 
Johnson’s. 

It is necessary to draw attention to 
these considerable flaws in Dr. Brecher’s 
work lest it become accepted as a 
genuinely authoritative assessment both 
of Nehru’s career and of the political 
history of India in Nehru’s lifetime. 
These are pretensions which have to be 
demolished not merely in the interests 
of those whom Dr. Brecher smugly 
slanders (with no idea, I concede, of 
what he is doing) but in order that the 
truth should be told before it is too late. 

— JOHN CONNELL 


ADMAN RAMPANT 


Advertising in Modern Life. John Gloag. 

Heinemann, 10/6 

Mr. Gloag bangs about and shouts 
so loudly one cannot help wondering 
what has needled him. The criticisms of 
advertising he rebuts sound rather old- 
fashioned criticisms. Certainly his ap- 
proach is the opposite of subliminal. Ad- 
vertising men bubble with imagination: 
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they have professional standards so 
high that it is virtually impossible to 
get a misleading or unethical advertise- 
ment into a paper or on to a hoarding, 
though apparently cinema _car-parks 
provide a loophole: we are all freer be- 
cause of advertising. 

The historical stuff, which has some 
good illustrations, is amusing and in- 
teresting and the descriptions of the way 
that agencies go to work are full of 
fascinating detail, though the charts 
showing organization, mainly straight 
lines connecting labels like “Creative 
Director,” ‘Merchandizing Section,” 
“Media,” will strike chill on readers who 
do not know the loved one at first hand. 
However, Mr. Gloag is quite right in 
feeling that attacks on advertising are 
often mere instinctive revulsion rather 
than firmly based judgments, and heretics 
as well as co-religionists will find his 
book helpful. — R.G.G.P. 


Remember Me to God. Myron S. Kauf- 

mann. Elek, 21/- 

The trouble with realism in fiction is 
that its effects can too often be as boring 
as reality. Mr. Kaufmann’s portrayal of 
middle-class Jewish life in Boston suffers 
from the fact that nothing is left out. 
It is, one feels, exact in the atmosphere 
it conveys. 

Adam Amsterdam, once a butcher, 
has studied and made himself a minor 
judge. He and his loving wife are 
prospering when their children bring 
them fresh anxieties. Richard, at 
Harvard, wants to marry a Christian. 
Dorothy, hoping to solve the mystery of 
love, meets a marine and suffers brutal 
lust. A climax is reached when the 
girl, imagining herself pregnant, tries to 
drown herself on the day Richard brings 
his fiancée to meet his parents. Dorothy’s 
appearance in charge of a policeman 
breaks up Richard’s engagement. ‘This 
is the outline of a story that takes in the 
telling six hundred and forty closely- 
printed pages. Mr. Kaufmann is a 
serious, well-intentioned writer but he 
does not spare us acres of tedium. 

—o.M. 


= Ludwig Goldscheider. Phaidon, 

The extraordinary thing about the 
painter Vermeer is that his fame is less 
than a century old. Readers of Proust 
will remember that Swann’s interest in 
this artist was characteristic of great 
originality at the period, and not at all 
a matter of liking pictures familiar in 
reproduction from every shop window. 
Joannes Vermeer (1632-1675) was born 
at Delft. A volume dealing with his work 
was published by the Phaidon Press 
eighteen years ago, but in this edition 
the plates have been revised and the text 
amplified. There are one hundred and 
seventeen illustrations in the present 
book, of which fifty-four are in colour. 
It is interesting to note the influence that 
“Girl with a Flute” (mow in the 





Washington National Gallery) must 
surely have had on Cézanne (and 
through him, incidentally, on Picasso), 
in colour, treatment of the model’s face, 
and arrangement of background. It 
is almost possible to imagine the mug 
or vase on the left as an African head! 
— A.P. 


The Case of Salvador Dali. Fleur Cowles. 

Heinemann, 42/- 

Dali has said that the only difference 
between himself and a madman is that 
he is not mad. Miss Cowles in her 
lively biography does not presume to 
answer all the questions that arise from 
this profound statement, but she cer- 
tainly asks them all. The book is a vast 
fascinating agglomeration of Daliana— 
not too glossily written, not too academic 
(who will finally analyse Dali?), and full 
of incredible tit-bits about the super 
super-realist who once turned up to give 
a lecture in a borrowed Rolls-Royce 
filled with cauliflowers. An account of 
his early life is revealing but does not 
explain the persistence of paranoia. 
There are some appealing anecdotes 
about his life with Gala, his more than 
wife, and the whole is garnished with 
photographs, reproductions of paintings, 
and sketches. A rich feast, but beware 
of nightmares. — A.A. 


Not in Front of the Children. Henry 

Sherek. Heinemann, 21/- 

Mr. Sherek’s reminiscences will con- 
firm almost any belief about the theatre. 
Here is its silliness and rapacity, its 
gusto, expertise and readiness to prefer 
quality to profit. Mr. Sherek poses as a 
buffoon with an interest in food and 
pretty women and is a great rusher across 
the Atlantic after a fast buck or a good 
play. He is a wide boy who is prepared 
to become a wide-eyed boy. Hidden 
under the light-hearted chatter about 
deals. and parties is quite a bit of recent 
theatrical history. Mr. Sherek presented 
Mr. Eliot’s plays. His description of 
jollying his awe-inspiring author along 
is a wonderful piece of straightfaced 
fooling. Much less sugary than most 
back-stage authors, he somehow gives 
the impression that such discretion as the 
book shows has been imposed by spoil- 
sport publishers; he simply wants to 
gossip. I can see that this kind of writing 
might make the dedicated fuse; but I 
find it fascinating. For me, the Ivy’s 
never sere. —R.G.G. P. 


The Seed. Pierre Gascar. Deutsch, 12/6 

Ostensibly fiction, this is less a novel 
than a reminiscence of childhood. Beasts 
and Men by the same author won a 
Goncourt prize, and evident through this 
translation is the remarkable quality of 
the writing. Startling indeed is the 
visuality of this ten-year-old boy’s story 
—a brutal realism of life in a small 
southern French town where the people 
are harsh and poverty suffocates. 
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“T could pull you in for chalking 
on walls.” 


The boy narrator, a semi-orphan, 
farmed out on_ unwilling relatives, 
grapples with the struggle for survival 
with a brutality which borders on the 
criminal. This is a kind of Poil de Carotte 
tragedy without Renard’s ironic edge of 
farce. A tough and menacing experience 
of childhood devoid of tenderness: small 
comforts such as extra food are only 
grasped through such humiliating occu- 
pations as scrabbling for peach stones 
(to be sold) among the dustbins. Ob- 
sessive and often shocking, yet infinitely 
moving, this is no afternoon drawing- 
room reading. Fiction more autobio- 
graphical than most, this is for 
the sturdy-minded who can bear the 
description of grief without sentiment. 

—K.D. 


The Elements of Style. William Strunk, 
Jun., and E. B. White. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 7/- paper, 17/6 
cloth. 

This is “the little book” of gram- 
matical rules and advice by Mr. White’s 
professor of English at Cornell, with 
Mr. White’s introduction and a long 
final chapter by him. He-has also revised 
the original, and in places one can 
identify his hand, as in the examples 
illustrating the difference between lay 
and lie: “The hen, or the play, lays an 
egg; the llama les down. ‘The play- 
wright went home and lay down.” The 
positive rules formulated with examples 
by Professor Strunk, though the average 
writer unthinkingly observes most of 
them already and will not be surprised 
by the rest, are entertaining too, as well 
as useful; and that final chapter is full of 
delight. —R.M. 


Anglican Attitudes. A. O. J. Cockshut. 

Collins, 16/- 

The age of Queen Victoria, often 
thought of as an age of faith, was, 
Mr. Cockshut points out in this book, 
no less an age of doubt. The doubters, 
moreover, were the more confident 





party, for they rested on the assurance 
that progress was on their side. And 
progress was an even greater, a more 
universal article of Victorian English 
faith than was any dogma of religion. 
If progress meant liberation from ignor- 
ance and superstition, it must also 
mean, men argued, a development away 
from the religious ideas of the past. The 
ideas of the past, of course, had their 
champions; and between those who 
wished to revivify ancient ways and 
those who wished to overthrow them 
controversy was brisk and bitter. The 
Church of England proved its truly 
national character by accommodating 
many of the most extreme and most 
gifted of the controversialists. If Chrfstian 
love was sometimes wanting among 
them, there was no lack of Christian 
honesty and frankness. —M.C. 


Edouard Manet: Paintings and Drawings. 
egg by John Richardson. Phaidon, 
Raoul Dufy: Paintings and watercolours. 
Selected by René Ben Sussan with an 
Introduction by Marcel Brion. Phaidon, 
18/6 
Manet and Dufy are the first two 
artists to be included in the Alpha Books 
series of Modern Masters, which will 
also deal with certain Old Masters who 
are particularly close to modern feeling. 
These volumes contain eighty plates of 
which sixteen are coloured, and they 
certainly are very reasonably priced and 
elegant in design. Mr. John Richardson’s 
introduction is a full and lively study of 
Manet and his work. Mr. Richardson 
writes: “‘ Manet was a great originator, a 
great executant, a great artist and a great 
influence; nevertheless the ewuvre he left 
behind is, in the last resort, incomplete 
and only partly filled.” That charming 
artist, Dufy, died only in 1953. The 
gaiety and enjoyment of life shown in his 
canvasses was a deliberate approach. 
Monsieur Marcel Brion rightly speaks 
of them as “furniture-paintings,” in the 
same sense that Eric Satie, spoke of his 
own music as “furniture-music.”” This 
is a good opening brace of painters to 
what promises to be an attractive series. 
=— A. P. 


Two Studies in Crime. Yseult Bridges. 

Hutchinson, 21/- 

Mrs. Bridges, already the author of 
new views on Constance Kent and the 
death of Charles Bravo, now turns her 
outstanding talents for painstaking re- 
search upon the cases of Courvoisier, the 
Swiss valet (who in 1840 cut Lord 
William Russell’s throat for gain and 
whose execution was attended by Thack- 
eray—his subsequent article is copiously 
quoted from here), and William Herbert 
Wallace, tried for the murder of his wife 
in 1931. In both cases the murderer is 
believed to have stripped naked to avoid 
bloodstained clothing while committing 
the crime; and amateurs of the apparently 
motiveless killing of Julia Wallace (James 
Agate’s favourite puzzle) will find here 


a photograph of her; proof that previous 
chroniclers based their information 
mainly on Wallace’s autobiography serial- 
ised in John Bull; and new evidence 
regarding his birthplace and cause of 
death. The facts that he measured six 
feet two and had a frigid, repellent 
personality seem to set at variance the 
accepted picture of a small, fussy, 
devoted husband—and why did his wife, 


‘inside her tattered corsets, sew a pathetic 


hoard of thirty shillings? — J. M-R. 


BLOOD COUNT 


A Long Way Down. Elizabeth Fenwick. 
Gollancz, 12/6. Fall of girl from bridge into 
ravine on American campus. Investigation 
by college proctor made awkward by hope 
of college authorities to avoid fuss. Every- 
body almost painfully sensitive, but very well 
managed in cool, suggestive prose. Not 
enough suspects. 

United We Stand. Eric Burgess. Collins, 
12/6. A real original, in a way. Tyrannical 
trades union secretary drops dead on con- 
ference platform just as he is about to crush 
rebel group. A good character, as is the hero, 
a young trades unionist casually drawn into 
rebel group, accidentally falling foul of great 
man and fighting for survival. Not much 
detection, and flow rather upset by rigid 
flash-back system. 

Shadow of Guilt. Patrick Quentin. 
Gollancz, 12/6. Patrician family in New York 
lie themselves into knots to hush up con- 
nection between unpleasant gigolo-type 
murderee and their daughter. Saintly 
detective sees clean through all of them. 
Most amusing until the catch at the end, 
which is tiresomely ingenious. 

ADr. Fell Omnibus. John Dickson Carr. 
Hamish Hamilton, 16/-. Four of the best 
adventures of that tiresome old Chesterton 


Tommy Maguire—Rio FANNING 
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figure. Very good value for money for those 
who can stand him in, not to puta fine point 
on it, bulk. 

The Bright Road to Fear. Richard 
Martin Stern. Secker and Warburg, 13/6. 
Italian gangster, repatriated after successful 
career in U.S., sets up successful drug traffic. 
Hero, secret agent working in ring, feels way 
gingerly through web of intrigue which 
turns out to consist entirely of people 
working against gangster. Some suspense, 
much philosophizing (an unhealthy trend in 
American thrillers set in European milieux.) 


—P. D. 
AT THE PLAY 


The Devil’s Plaything 
(CASTLE, FARNHAM). 


NE of the smallest playhouses in 
England must be the Castle at 
Farnham, home of the Farnham 
Rep. Lying just behind the Georgian 
glories of Castle Street, it is a beautifully 
intimate little theatre, with one hundred 
and sixty seats in eight well-banked rows. 
It used to be a skating-rink, where the 
turns must have been wonderfully tight; 
it has a charming old beamed foyer, and 
the feeling of being very much alive. 
Here I saw a new, or rather revised, 
Irish comedy by Parnell Bradbury that 
had an attractive suggestion about it of 
early Bridie. He, who dearly loved a 
devil, would have warmed to the idea of 
an H-bomb, a present from Satan, in the 
hands of a village idiot who threatens 
to blow up the world within twenty-four 
hours unless the squire’s daughter agrees 
to marry him—and she already engaged 
to the doctor. Mr. Bradbury puts this 
situation to good satiric purpose. The 
priest, leader of the community, is 


{The Devil’s Plaything 
Father O’ Rourke—Rosert FYFe 


Paddy Dowling—RicHarD Brooks 
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against compromise and faces annihila- 
tion calmly—suspiciously calmly, I 
thought—while his distraught parishion- 
ers are trying to buy off the idiot with 
offers of houses and free drinks for life. 
When it becomes clear there will be no 
reprieve, desperation goes one stage 
further and the villagers hurry with their 
valuables to the priest to arrange for 
urgent salvation. In the end the bomb 
is found to be nothing more lethal than 
a stone ball stolen off the priest’s gate; 
the doctor is the first to grasp that its 
colour ties up with that of the ball the 
idiot was chasing when he knocked his 
head as a baby. 

Mr. Bradbury can draw character, and 
his study of rural hypocrisy, and the 
priest’s manipulation of it to save souls, 
was often amusing. Among all the 
absurdities of Irish behaviour—the Irish 





REP SELECTION 
Playhouse, Sheffield, Eighty in the 
Shade, until September 12th. 


Belgrade, Coventry, Sabrina Fair, 
until September 12th. 

Northampton Rep, Flowering 
Cherry, until September 5th. 

Leatherhead Theatre, Not in the 
Book, until September 5th. 











idiom came over thick as cream—he 
finds room for some sensible comment on 
the rottenness of a world in which the 
H-bomb can exist at all. 

It was a mistake, I think, to show us 
on a shadowgraph at the beginning the 
idiot’s imaginary rugger scrum with the 
Devil, for this led us to expect a different 
kind of play; but otherwise Richard 
Brooks’ production was good. As the 
champion drinker of the village, who 
first made contact with the Devil, he 
shared the chief acting honours with 
Robert Fyfe, whose performance as the 
priest set a standard uncommon in 
weekly rep. Lyn Wilkie, Gordon Clyde 
and Rio Fanning all showed promise, 
and Spencer Chapman’s sets were 
intelligent. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Lear (Stratford-upon-Avon—26/8/59), 
odd but moving. The Aspern Papers 
(Queen’s—19/8/59), Michael Redgrave 
brilliant in his own adaption of Henry 
James. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


Blind Date 
The Siege of Pinchgut 


O find unusual freshness and interest 
in what on the face of it is quite a 
conventional surprise-ending who- 
dunit is very cheering indeed. About 


Jan Van Rooyen—Harpdy KRUGER 


Blind Date (Director: Joseph Losey) 
there is that mysterious and indefinable 
quality, an individual flavour. It shows 
welcome signs that people have taken 
trouble to lift it out of the ordinary, both 
by slight ingenuities of design (it begins 
with the central figure jumping off an 
approaching bus on the Embankment, 
it ends with him jumping on to a re- 
treating one) and by entertaining oddities 
of character and detail. It may seem a 
very obvious point, but it is often for- 
gotten, that the more incidentally enter- 
taining a necessary scene can be made 
the better—always provided that the 
incidéntal details are well-observed, 
convincing, fitting to the circumstances, 
and not obviously added decoration. 
Here they seem to me to be admirably 
done. 

It is difficult enough to mention any 
details of any surprise-ending piece 
without revealing the answer to the 
puzzle, but in this instance the problem 
is worse than ever, because of what I 
have called the film’s individual flavour. 
This depends on precisely those details— 
of movement, surroundings, speech, 
sound, design, appearance—and the way 
they are presented. It is simple enough to 
say that the framework of the story is the 
suspicious questioning by a_ police- 
inspector (Stanley Baker) of a young man 
(Hardy Kruger) discovered in the flat of 
a woman murdered within minutes of the 
time he got there; but any further 
description of the circumstances is almost 
bound to give something away. It should 
be safe, though, to praise the direction 
(notably in such points as the use of 
ordinary sound and the timing of glances, 
visual hints and pauses to raise the 
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(Blind Date 
Jacqueline Cousteau—MICHELINE PRESLE 


tension of a scene) and the acting. Mr. 
Kruger is excellent: we see in flashbacks 
what led up to the murder, and his 
portrait of a violent young painter 
gradually softened by love for his mys- 
terious Jacqueline (Micheline Presle) is 
interesting to compare with his progres- 
sively more worried appearances in the 
direct narrative as the case builds up 
against him. Mr. Baker as the tough 
inspector (who came up the hard way, 
and is constantly irritated by his smoother 
colleagues) has more chance than ever 
before to show his quality. 

Of course there are faults. One is 
inherent in the whodunit form, which 
makes some artificiality and contrivance 
inevitable, and another is a_ certain 
monotony in the tone of dialogue, which 
is occasionally too uniformly loud for 
easy understanding. But compared with 
the unusual freshness and merit of the 
piece as a whole these are trivial objec- 
tions. Knowing the answer to the puzzle, 
I could still see the film again now with 
enjoyment. 


The basic situation in The Siege of 
Pinchgut (Director: Harry Watt) is one 
that has made a number of good films 
before: a siege of any kind—it is a broad 
general rule—always makes a gripping 
story. This is uneven and shows here 
and there signs that suggest an un- 
comfortably limited budget, but the 
strength of its skeleton is what counts. 

The scene is Sydney: Pinchgut is a 
tiny island in the harbour, on which a 
convict (Aldo Ray) and the three men 
who helped him to escape are held up 
when their boat breaks down. There is 
a caretaker with a wife and daughter, 





there is a naval gun, one of the con- 
federates is an ex-gunner, and in the 
harbour within range is a ship loaded 
with fifteen hundred tons of gelignite, 
which could devastate the city. Yes, the 
situation has a too-mechanical neatness; 
but once accept it, and the details of the 
siege, the efforts made by the authorities 
(including some most remarkably good 
shots by police snipers with telescopic 
sights from Sydney’s celebrated bridge), 
and the tensions among the men and their 
hostages on the island, should keep you 
absorbed. There is a rhythm of suspense: 
the climaxes are progressively stronger, 
till the final one. 


* * 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Maigret Sets a Trap, or Maigret Tend 
un Piége, with Jean Gabin, is a well-done 
“psychological” murder story. Also in 
London: I’m All Right, Jack (26/8/59), 
Tati’s Mon Oncle (12/8/59), and the harsh 
but impressive I Want to Live (12/8/59). 
Releases include Capra’s A Hole in the 
Head (12/8/59), an excellent comedy 
with a sentimental ending, and The 
Scapegoat (19/8/59), which I didn’t think 
much of. — RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


Play ’s the Thing 
ELL, it’s started again, and for 
eight months.and more armchair 
soccer fans and pools punters will 
be able every Saturday to join David 
Coleman and the BBC. “Grandstand” 


research outfit in a pulsating scramble 
for points. It is not enough nowadays to 
give the results: the final classified charts 
are supplied with a pools check, pre- 
sumably for those unable to identify 3-0 
as a home win and 2-2 as an X. And 
what is more the hours of waiting are 
relieved by half-time scores, by up-to- 
the-minute reports on the progress of 
the more important matches, and by the 
chattering fruit-machine fertility of thé 
teleprinter. Phew! 

Then, five or six hours later, Kenneth 
Wolstenholme introduces “Sports 
Special,” a programme designed to 
prove, it seems, that all the afternoon’s 
load of statistics has some connection 
with reality, with real goals booted or 
nutted by real footballers. We see sports- 
view film shots of three or four of the big 
games, the action speeded up and the 
excitement concentrated into the pre- 
liminaries to each successful thump at 
goal. It is goals that matter here, nothing 
else, and the films are clipped dead as 
soon as the scoring has been recorded. 
I feel sorry for the camera teams: if they 
should miss a goal—and they sometimes 





PUNCH EXHIBITIONS 


The “Punch in the Theatre” 
Exhibition is at the Gateway, 
Edinburgh. 

*‘Punch in the Cinema” can be 
seen at the Gaumont, Exeter, by 
arrangement with the Rank Organ- 
isation. 

“Punch With Wings” 
Great Yarmouth. 


is at 
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“I’m sorry, sir, we can’t serve people in braces.” 
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do—their return to the studios must be 
decidedly embarrassing. In fact I think 
I would rather miss a penalty kick than 
fail at the critical moment with the zoom 
lens. 


I fell madly in love the other Saturday 
with fourteen-year-old Kathleen Jones 
of Leeds, and for that matter with the 
entire strength of the National Youth 
Orchestra. The occasion was a perform- 
ance of Mozart’s Piano Concerto No. 20 
from the Proms, and Miss Jones played 
with a composure and serenity that was 
vastly appealing. Music is. not. often 
heard at its best on TV: there are 
so many interlopers — producers and 
cameramen—to get between the listening 
viewer and the composer. But here the 
mechanics of the operation were handled 
perfectly and I am everlastingly grateful 
to the BBC for providing such wonderful 
close-up studies of the soloist, the 
conductor, (Walter Susskind), the young- 
sters of the orchestra and the promenad- 
ers. At atime when so much screen time 
is filled by dreary rockers and rollers it 
was comforting to an elder to see some- 
thing of the other half of the teen-age 
world. Comforting, stimulating and 
completely delightful. 


Another good programme was. the 
dramatic documentary “Mr. Bossom’s 
Day,” written by Edward Grierson and 
produced by Nesta Pain. Edward 
Chapman, one of the most reliable and 
convincing of TV actors, handled Mr. 
Bossom, the barrister’s clerk, with great 
skill, and John Westbrook led in a strong 
supporting team. I have no doubt that 
many viewers found the final credits 
coming at them much too quickly—just 
when they were getting interested in the 
queer goings-on in Chambers and were 
ready for action, and to some extent I 
can sympathize with them: the piece was 
not billed as a documentary and in Radio 
Times was given the stamp of a T'V play. 
I can only say that I enjoyed this peep 
behind the scenes into the lawyer’s 
bureaucratic world. It was instructive, 
imaginative, quick-fire and adult. I have 
no idea whether all the characters drawn 
so deftly were caricatures or true to type, 
but I have met Mr. Bossom more than 
once and like everyone else have the 
greatest respect for him. 


André Roussin’s comedy Figure of Fun 
was most ingeniously designed and 
produced (Susan Spence and Stephen 
Harrison) and had its moments of 
sophisticated gaiety. Actors playing 
actors, however, cannot be other than 
maddeningly complex and artificial, and 
plays within plays really went out with 
Pyramus and Thisbe. Paul Daneman 
made the most of richly histrionic oppor- 
tunities, and Maxine Audley, Jill Bennett, 
Brian Oulton, as smart as people in 
commercial spots and at the same time 
as naive as day-old chicks, made the 
most of the humour that was going. 

— BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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Long Dry Spell 


S I was saying, Fouilly-sous- 
Bécasse is a god-forsaken hole 
some six hundred kilometres due 


' south of Paris. A place nobody in his 
right mind would care to be caught 


dead in. So what was I doing there? 
Well, life in Paris has its problems, too. 
Especially when summer rolls around 
and the visiting firemen begin to hit the 
transatlantic trail. To get away from 
them you have to take to the woods; 
and in France the culture glut has 
reached the point now where every 
second thicket harbours a_ festival. 
You think you’ve got peace and quiet 
and suddenly it’s Mozart and Phédre. 

So I accepted the invitation of a 
couple of vegetarians named Hyacinthe 
and Valerie Morpion and found myself 
in Fouilly-sous-Bécasse. Not a festival 
within fifty kilometres, Hyacinthe 
promised me. Not even an hotel. 

First impressions weren’t bad: lots of 
sun and no people. The main drawback 
was water. I was prepared for rudi- 
mentary comfort facilities. The absence 
of a bathtub was no shock at all. But 
there was no running water on the place 
and after an unusually dry spring and 
early summer the cistern had fallen so 
low they were obliged to ration the 


water. Emergency measures were 
already in force when I arrived. 

“Drinking water is out,’’ Hyacinthe 
said, “but we have all kinds of good 
vegetable juices.” The meals—the 
vegetables, that is—-were eaten raw or 
baked. 

“Baths?” I asked at the first appro- 
priate moment. “Baths are taken in the 
river,” Hyacinthe told me. 

No rain fell and the sun continued to 
shine. By the end of the second week the 
trickle in the river—brook, rather—was 
only a memory. Hyacinthe and Valerie 
didn’t seem to mind a bathless routine. 
They were practising asceticism and it 
fitted right in. I could avoid them except 
at meal-time, but there came a point 
where I wasn’t enjoying my own 
company. That was more serious. 

The next morning, kit in hand, I got 
down to the railroad crossing in time to 
have the gate-tender flag the 9.14 
heading into Bousy, the nearest town. 
There was an hotel, the conductor 
assured me—The Golden Bell. I had 
no trouble finding it. The train stopped 
at the front door. The lobby was empty 
when I went in. I picked up a sheet of 
the hotel’s stationery from the desk. 
It had the day’s menu written on it. 
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By CARLTON LAKE 


The hotel, I read, had twenty-three 
rooms. In block capitals were the words 
GrRanD Conrort. I felt encouraged. 

In a moment or two a bleary-eyed 
type dressed in the livery of a valet de 
chambre came in and asked me what I 
wanted. A bath, I told him. He looked 
me over, then disappeared down a 
corridor. He was back in a minute. 

“Mademoiselle Chantal is coming,” 
he announced. He picked up a broom 
and a pail and went upstairs. 

Mademoiselle Chantal arrived. I 
supposed she was in her early thirties 
and she looked to me as though she was 
expecting—twins, perhaps—almost any 
minute. 

“What is it you want?” she asked. 
I told her. 

“The use of the bathtub is reserved 
to the clients of the house,” she said. 

“Suppose I stayed for lunch,”’ I said. 
“Would you let me use it then? I’d be 
a client, wouldn’t I?” 

She hesitated, then picked up the 
menu. “The prix. fixe at six hundred 
francs?” she asked cautiously. I agreed. 

“You want your bath first?” she 
asked. I told her I did. She picked up 
the ’phone. “I'll call Marcel and tell 
him to get it ready. You can wait in the 
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salon.” She pointed to a small, dark, 
low-ceilinged room two steps up across 
the hall. 

I sat down in the one upholstered 
chair and turned on the 15-watt bulb. 
The only reading matter was a thin pile 
of back numbers of the Revue du 
Touring Club de France. 1 strained my 
eyes over a few of them for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, then returned to the 
desk. Mademoiselle Chantal was not 
in sight. I walked up one flight and 
followed the corridor to an open door. 
Inside, Marcel stood gazing thought- 
fully into an empty tub. I put in the 
plug and started the water. Marcel 
left. I closed the door behind him. 

Finally the tub filled up. I had one 
foot poised for the plunge when it 
occurred to me that I had no soap. I 
dressed quickly and ran downstairs to 
the kitchen. Mademoiselle Chantal was 
standing at the stove, stirring potage. 
I asked if she had any soap. 

“Tt’s not included in the one hundred 
and fifty francs you’re paying for the 
bath, you know,” she warned me. She 
began rummaging around in an armoire 
beside the stove. She got down on her 
knees and moved pots about on the 


bottom shelf until she found part of a 
cake of laundry soap. It was all she 
could lay her hands on, she said. I 
helped her up off the floor. 

When I returned to my bath I found 
Marcel standing over the tub. The last 
swirl of water was gurgling down the 
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drain. I asked him why he had emptied 
it. 

“You mean you haven’t had your 
bath?” he asked. He stared at me, then 
down at the empty tub. ‘‘No wonder 
the tub looks so clean,” he said. 

I started the water again. Marcel left 
and I settled down for the long vigil. I 
heard Mademoiselle Chantal’s voice 
from downstairs, calling Marcel. The 
water continued to trickle in and steam 
started to rise. Since I knew the wait 
I had before me this time, I decided to 
shave first. 

By the time I was through shaving, the 
tub was full. I wouldn’t have swapped 
that bath for all of Anna Held’s. How 
long I lay there I don’t know, but 
armies must have moved in and out of 
the hotel, to judge from the sounds of 
running back and forth which kept 
filtering up from below. The plumbing 
was active too. I tried to draw a little 
more hot water to heat up my bath 
but the faucet only gasped. 

When I had finished there wasn’t 
enough soap left to scour out the tub. 
That wasn’t my job, anyway. Using a 
broken pencil I found on the floor, I 
etched the name “Marcel” into the 
ring I had left around the bathtub. 

When I reached the lobby Marcel 
was behind the desk, flushed and 
trembling. “I’m sorry,” he said, “there 
won’t be any lunch to-day. Mademoiselle 
Chantal just had her baby—another 
girl.” 
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I omitted inquiries about his use of 
“another” or Mademoiselle Chantal’s 
civil status, paid my bill, and left two 
hundred francs for the baby. I told 
Marcel I had left a little something for 
him upstairs. On the bathtub. He 
thanked me. 

I found a bakery and a J/aiterie across 
from the hotel. I bought half a baguette, 
a litre of milk, and a slice of Beau 
Pasteur. Around the corner I spotted a 
charcuterie where I was able to buy 
some good York ham. The lunch I 
made out of those ingredients, under a 
big plane tree on the shady side of the 
station, helped a little to drive away the 
taste of all the raw, baked, and juiced 
vegetables I had eaten with Hyacinthe 
and Valerie. The company was an 
improvement too. 

When the train came through I 
hopped abeard. I gave the conductor 
one hundred and eighty-two francs and 
settled myself into the corner for a 
snooze, having warned him to be sure 
to slow down when we got to Fouilly- 
sous-Bécasse. 

The next day I packed my bag and 
took dry-eyed leave of the Morpions. 
My plans for next summer are all made. 
I’m staying home. The water will be 
connected. The telephone won’t. 
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‘Union Puts Hat Firm On 
Its 
Daily Telegraph 
Crazy, mixed-up... 














“Help! Help!” 
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